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. .. we specialize in it for you! 


We specialize in preparing insecticide con- 


centrates for independeent formulators. 


Our entire organization, from our experienced 
technicians to our technically-trained field 
men, is equipped to provide you with trouble- 
free insecticides, herbicides, and rodenticide 


concentrates. 


“POWCO BRAND” stands for one thing: 


maximum killing power! 


John Powell & Co., Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

Soles Offices: Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Huntiwille « Chicago « Fort Worth © Denver « Son Fronesco 
chUNG POWER tars : Cenedo. Charles Albert Smith, Lid. Toronto, Montreal « Argentina . John Powell y Cio 

Representatives in Principal Cities of the orld 
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FIELD STRENGTH INSECTICIDES 


and 
LOW CONCENTRATE FORMULATIONS 


_ This unit provides an ideal system for grind- 


_ ing and blending insecticide materials where 


medium capacities, wide flexibility, and clean, 
_ dustless, automatic operation are important 
considerations. 

- The Imp Mill produces fine, uniform, fluffy 
products excellent for field and dusting ap- 


plications, A wide, yet closely controlled, 


range of fineness is easily obtainable to 95% 


or better passing 325 mesh. One simple ad- 


_justment controls fineness over the entire 


range. 
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...the RAYMOND 


WHIZZER EQUIPPED 


IMP MILL 


The air separation system provides for classi- 
fying and conveying, and serves as a cooling 


medium as well as for maintaining lower hs 
temperatures in the grinding chamber. Long- _ 


er continuous operation is assured. 


Whatever your capacity requirements or dust 
formulating problem may be, there is a aa, 3 


mond Mill for handling your job economi 
to meet today’s maximum specifications. 


Write for Raymond 
INSECTICIDE BULLETIN 
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YOULL KNOW THE* = 


BY THE COMPANIES 


IT KEEPS 
 enniemneiiaeal 


These companies are repeat 
buyers of ‘kers. Because 


they were pleased with the per- 
formance of the first Bagpabers 
they bought, every one of these 


firms bought one or more addi- 
tional Bagpakers! 
WHAT IS THE SECRET? 
First, superior design 
and construction pro- 
vide efficient, econom- 
ical and trouble-free 
operation. Second, 
BAGPAK SERVICE assures 
continued operating 
efficiency. 
That's why Bagpakers 
pey for themselves in a 
urry—and then keep 
right on paying bonuses a 
in the form of better, more economical operation. an 
If you are considering the purchase of a new bag closing “7 
machine, then be sure to investigate the Bagpakers. Write © 
today—ask for booklet No. 270 D ‘Fy 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 


BAGPAK MULTIWALL BAGS BAG PACKAGING MACHINES 


BEANCH OFFICES. Atlonto + Baltimore - Boxter Springs, Kansas - Boston - Chicago - Clevelond - Denver - los Angeles - New Orleans - Philadeiphic - Pittsburgh - St louis Son Francisco. 
1N CANADA The Continental Paper Products, itd. Montreal, Ottowe 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER: 


Speakers at the recent Del-Mar-Va 
Peninsula Fertilizer Association meeting 
at Ocean City, Md. Left to Right: Borden 
S. Chronister. Barrett Div.. Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp. Louis H. Wilson. 
American Plant Food Council: Fred S. 
Lodge. National Fertilizer Association: 
Governor Elbert N. Carvel of Delaware, 
president of the Association; U. S. Sena- 
‘or Herbert R. O’Conor, former Gover- VOL. VI 
nor of Maryland: Sen. J. Otis McAllister. 
Dorchester County, Md.; Edgar H. Mc- AUGUST 
Grath and Ralph A. Ross. secretary and 
vice-president, respectively. of the As- 


sociation. (Other picture on p Dome 71). 
Pe eee 


Ie ‘Tis Issue: 


Mr. Delaney S Shows his Hand .. Fs APOE SR PEEP Pa 

Fertilizer Key to Food Sil FI oN RE COBEN 
By Hon. C. F. Brannan 

Dormant Spray for Weed Control 0.2... 
By L. L. Coulter . 

Statutory Control of Pesticides =... tise 
By Wayne D. Hudson e 

Announce NACA Meeting Program .... .... i eres 

Corn as a Potential User of Fertilizer =... .......... 
By George V. Tayler 

Pacific Slope Branch, A.A.E.E. Meets in Seattle 

Listeoinn Fe8 ot eT. PSE NB ae Ss 
By Paul R. Miller and Kelvin Dorward 

Washington Report —...... ..»... ee 

Technical Briefs ..........-....-...... 

Industry News # 

Meeting Calendar .......__.. 

Suppliers Bulletins —......... ... 

Pacific Fertilizer Conference —...... 

Industry Patents & Trade Marks .. 

Classified Advertising —... 


Advertisers’ Index .... 
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Subscription Rates: One year, United States, $3.00; Canada and Pan 
American countries, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. Published monthly on the 
15th by Industry Publications, Inc. Wayne E. Dorland, President; Ira 
P. MacNair, Secretary-Treasurer. Publication office, 123 Market Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Advertising and editorial office 254 W. 3let St., 
New York 1, New York — Chicago Office, 338 N. Michigan Blvd. 

_ Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy — 

| 20th of the month previous to date of issue. 

| Entered as second-class matter November 4, 1949, at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. ix 
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LIQUID COTTON SPRAYS AND DUSTS AVAILABLE 
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~_-—~~__ Late season 


Insecticide Profits 


ALL RECOMMENDED COMBINATIONS 


AUGUST, 1951 


The insecticide business is more than an early spring 
and summer business to aggressive dealers. Many 
dealers seli as much late in the season as they do 
earlier. Now is a good time to learn about finer Colo- 
rado .44 formulations of America’s most effective in- 
secticides. Get your late-season stocks from Colorado 
.44! A phone call, a wire or a letter will bring you 


complete information and prices. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


+ 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION OF COLORADO 
12th and Quivas Streets 
Denver, Colorado 


Rush information on the Colorado .44 late seoson insecticides ond 
the Colorado .44 dealer plan. 
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PRENTISS 
Wartarin Cencentrate, 
the wender 
redenticide for control 


ef rats and mice, is available in bulk for repackaging, or for 
further manufacture as ready-to-use baits. Ask for 


full details on this NEW, proven PRENTISS...7ES7-7ESTED PRODUCT! 


FORMERLY &. J. PRENTISS & CO. INC. 
110 William St., New York 38,N.Y. © 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 6, til. 


Canadian Representative: Dunn Sales Limited, 140 St. Poul St., West, Montreal, Quebec; 146 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Ontarie : 
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THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


The widely advertised slogan of a great 
manufacturer of pharmaceutical pro- 


ducts proclaims that the priceless in- 
gredient of a product is the reputation 
of the maker. 


The constant aim of P.C.A. is to pre- 
serve and improve its reputation with 
its customers by continuing attention 


to their needs. 


P.C.A. still leads the industry in the 
production of 60% MURIATE. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


= GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . . 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Set 


Our total 
independence 
from outside 
sources for 

pulp and paper 
and other 

bag components 
ensures for 
KRAFT BAG users 
the consistent 
high quality and 
year-in-year-out 
dependability 
they require. 


Wholly-owned 
integrated plants 
make the kraft paper, 
the crepe kraft, 
the kraft tape, 
the crepe sleeves 
and L.C. sleeves 
«+. prepare 
adhesives ... 
make printing 
plates .. . print 
on our own 


Every step of 
manufacture is 
marked by 
quality-control 
methods to keep 
the quality up — 
come what may! 


That is why YOU 
can depend on 
KRAFT BAGS! 


Lin a KRAFT BAG’ oanitetde for a 1000 uses! 
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Grower sets his own 


potato harvest date with 
ay ' P PENITE “6” 


” 
PEnite “6 —a concentrated sodium arsenite solution—yives 


the potato grower a freedom of action that helps boost his per 
acre profit. By killing the tops and thus timing the start of 
potato diggipg operations to coincide with favorable weather, 
labor and market conditions, the grower can cash in at the 
top of the market 


Penite 6” is concentrated—contains 9'9 pounds of AsO, equiv- 
alent in each gallon. Growers get a fast kill by following label 
recommendations for spraying with only 1 gallon of Penite “6” 
in 9° gallons of water 

Investigate Penite sodium arsenite, both as a potato top killer 
and for other uses. Remember, technical assistance ts always 
available. Write or call: Agricultural Chemicals Department. 
Pennsvivania Salt Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia 7 

Pa. e Tacoma, Wash. ¢ Bryan, Tex. e Montgomery, Ala. « 

Portland, Ore. ¢ Los Angeles and Berkeley, Calif 


Uses of Penite "6" Sodium Arsenite* Solution 
Potato Top Killer 


~~ PENNSALT 
Termite and Ant Control Formulations 


BHC DoT 
ter industry + Agricutture + Health + 

CRYOLITE LINDANE 7 

SODIUM ARSENITE CALCIUM ARSENATE 


SODIUM CHLORATE 
*Read labels thorough!y before 
using any arsenn -bearng compound. 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A century 
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MILLS MONEY MAKERGMFERTI! 


Po fA 5% 7 ‘ ‘gt 


ae int! 1 fe 
Mills Money- Maker is a well known brand of ed by J.P. E 
fertilizer with farmers of Southeastern Georgia. Reed and H. A. Williams, Jr., this plant has a daily 
Their loyal purchases of 3-M Brand made possible capacity of 300 tons. And like so many leading 
this modern fertilizer plant built at Sylvania in 1949. _ fertilizer mixers, Mills Money-Maker uses Spensol. 


Mills Money-Maker 
ee Another Spensol User 


— — 
Spensol (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) is produced Feel free to call on Spencer’s Technical Services 
in large quantities at plants in Pittsburg, Kansas, Department — whether you use Spensol or not. 
and Charlestown, Indiana. More mixersevery year Spencer’s team of technical men will be happy to 
7 are using Spensol because of its reputation for pro- visit your plant and help you step up production 
ducing low-cost, well-conditioned fertilizers. while you improve your quality. 


PENSOL, 


made and sold only by 


Spencer Chemical Company, Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Southeastern District Sales Office: 412 Candiar Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Works: Pittsburg, Kansas « Henderson, Ky. * Charleston, ind. « Chicago, Ill. 
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on trurts vegetable and forage crops 


Pittsburgh Liquid Parathion 25WM is another of the 
tremendously popular Pittsburgh agricultural chem- 
ical products. fe will effectively control over 20 of the 
major insect pests including aphids, greenbugs, leaf 
rollers, leaf hoppers, armyworms, European red mites, 
European corn borers and grasshoppers. 


Pittsburgh Liquid Parathion 25WM offers efficient 
protection from many insects attacking: 


Citrus Melon 
Beans Peos 


Cabbage 
Celery 
Cucumbers 
Tobacco 


Apples Peaches 
Apricots 
Blueberries 
Cherries 


Grapes 


Pears 

Plums Beets 

Prunes Carrots 

Strawberries Squash Corn 
.. and many others 


Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Forage Crops 


DEALERS: Your customers will find Pittsburgh Liquid 
Parathion 25WM easier to mix, handle and apply 
than any other form of Parathion. YOU will find it a 
very profitable product, well-known, and with a fast 
turnover. Like all Pittsburgh products, it is NA- 
TIONALLY ADVERTISED to make your selling 
job easy. 


Write TODAY for information on distributorship in 
YOUR TERRITORY 


AG e 


OTHER PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS: 


Organic Insecticides: Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, 
Dichloro Diphenyi Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane. 


Organic Phosphate Insecticides: Parathion Wettable 
Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Metacide. 


Weed Killers: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrates, 
2,4-D Ester Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Sait 
Monohydrate, 2,4,5-T Formulations. Fungicides, Seed 
Disinfectants, Cotton Sprays and Dusts, and other 
Special Agricultural Chemicals. 

PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6505 Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 
A DIVISION OF 


LES e AN FRANCISCO 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Since sulfuric acid is vital to almost every industry, the 
current shortage of elemental sulfur, from which this acid 
is generally derived, is a serious matter and has a world- 
wide effect. Waste materials that can be converted into sul- 
furic acid and unworked sulfur bearing ores hold the 


1. Spent Alkylation Acid, a refinery 
by-product in the manufacture of high 
octane gasoline, can be regenerated 
into fresh sulfuric acid of any desired 
strength. 


2. Oil Refinery Sludge is another re- 
finery by-product resulting from the 
treatment of petroleum fractions. The 
acid content is recovered as fresh acid 
of high strength. 


SEVEN SOLUTIONS 


TO THE 


Sulfur Shortage 


3. Waste Iron Sulfate-Acid Solutions 
are by-products from steel mills and 
titanium pigment manufacturing plants. 
The sulfuric acid is concentrated for 
re-use and the iron sulfate converted to 
fresh sulfuric acid. 


4. Smelter Gas results from metal- 
lurgical operations where sulfide ores 
are roasted preliminary to the recovery 
of metals. The gas is cleaned and proc- 
essed into fresh sulfuric acid. 


5. Coke Oven, Natural and Refinery 
Gases contain sulfur as hydrogen sul- 
fide. This may be reduced to sulfur or 
extracted directly as a raw material for 
producing sulfuric acid. 


answer to the sulfur shortage. Chemico offers proven 
processes for utilizing such sources of sulfur. If you have 
a source, in commercial quantities, of any of the follow- 
ing materials, please give us details. We will then be glad to 
make specific recommendations without obligation. 


SULFUR BEARING ORES 


6. Pyrites and other metal sulfides are 
roasted to produce sulfur dioxide gas 
which is then converted into sulfuric 
acid. 


7. Low-grade Surface Deposits con- 
taining sulfur in elemental form are 
treated by a new and economically 
sound process which recovers the high 
quality sulfur necessary for modern 
contact plant operation. 


Chemico offers 37 years of experience in the design and construction of efficient plants for the manufacture of 


sulfuric acid and other beavy chemicals . . 


- on a one-contract, one-responsibility, performance-guaranteed basis. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 


CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., LONDON W.C.2, ENGLAND * CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 


Chemico plants are 
profitable investments 
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TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


PRODUCERS OF: FUELS © METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS © TENSULATE BUILDING PROD- 
UCTS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS * WOOD 
CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


SAVE THAT COTTON: 


During periods of national emergency cotton is vital. It goes 
into uniforms, gun covers, pup tents, duffle bags and a 
thousand other items essential to the well equipped soldier. 
Leave it to the boll weevil and there would not be nearly 
enough cotton. But cotton we must have in unbelievable 
quantities and that means death to the weevil. 


Benzene Hexachloride is the lethal chemical in most of the 
dust and spray insecticides which today are destroying these 
pests and saving cotton for the big defense job. 


Whether you have weevil trouble or not, there are many ways 
in which your own daily life is made safer and more comfort- 
able with chemicals from Tennessee . . . and industry serving 
all industry. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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“Serving Southern States”’ 


Technical advice and assistance to fer- 
tilizer manufacturers in solving their 
manufacturing problems is available 
for the asking .. . just write. 


AUGUST, 1951 


LION provides one-stop 
nitrogen service to Southern 


fertilizer manufacturers 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia = Manufactured in Lion's modern plant 
to an 82.25; nitrogen content under accurate chemical control, 
the uniformity and high quality of this basic product are assured. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia — This product is available to manufacturers 
for use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as direct 
application material. Normally about 30°; ammonia, its content can 
be controlled by. order to suit your needs. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions —- Made specifically for the 
manufacturing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both ammonia 
nitrogen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired. They are easily 
handled and available in three types designed for varying 

weather conditions, and for formula requirements in the production 

of fertilizers that cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer — The improved spherical white 
pellets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 33.5°; 
nitrogen. They flow freely, resist caking and store much better. 

Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 6-ply 
bags with two moisture-proof asphalt layers. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — This new, superior-type sulphate is 
guaranteed to contain a minimum of 21% nitrogen. Through special 
conditioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid content 

is greatly reduced. These factors, together with the special coating 
applied, make for greater resistance to caking in shipment or in 
storage. This product flows freely. It is shipped in bulk and in 
100-pound, 6-ply bags laminated with asphalt. 


LION OIL COMPANY 


Chemical Division « El Dorado, Arkansas 
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BASIC AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS OF | 


‘x aher chemsicn Yorks tnt. 


BO LISTER AVENUE, NEWARK 5, N.). 
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WILLIAMS H , 
Heavy duty for crushing _ : 
rock phosphate, gypsum, 
similar materials. 
sintegrating 
s and ferti 
storage- 


Also for di 
phate lump 
“set-up” in 


AMMERMILLS§ 
grinding 4g 
stone and § 


ammonium sul- 
lizer mixes that 


For pulverizing rock 
phosphate, gypsum 
limestone, sulphur tor 
dusting, etc: Used for 


ding and pulver- 
bleo S asecticide 


ixes suc 
DDT, and toxaphene 
but in higher concen- 
ations thao Hae 
I) handle. 


mermills wi 
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For grinding, 
P mixes, such as 
- tions ready for use- 
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WILLIAMS HELIX-* d ble 
disintegrating gieun etc., in concentra 
BHC, DDT, toxa ‘ 
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“WILLIAMS TESTING...MEANS 
GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 


Submit your grinding problems 
to Williams. A sample of the 
material and description of the 
desired result will set our facili- 
ties to work on a solution to 
your problem. Visits during test 

q runs and technical consultations 


| 


ading in secticide are invited. 
WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
& PULVERIZER Co. 


2707 N. Broadway St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 
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Now Get Ready for ‘92 


This is the time of year when formu- 
lators are casting up accounts of the 
past season and turning thoughts to 
1952. Now and in the next few months, 
they will be mapping strategy for next 
season's battle against insects and 
weeds. Increasing numbers of formu- 
lators are turning to Monsanto as their 
supplier of chemicals for insecticides 
and herbicides. 

In this period of scarcities and uncer- 
tainties, it is good business to establish 


a line of supply well in advance of de- 
livery to protect your business and to 
make sure you get your share of avail- 
able materials. 

Check now with your nearest Monsanto 
Sales Office regarding (1) availability 
of insecticidal and herbicidal chemicals 
and (2) for technical assistance in for- 
mulating. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion, 1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. 


INSECTICIDAL CHEMICALS 
Ortho-DICHLOROBENZENE 


(Commercial Grade) 
SANTOBANE* (DDT) 


SANTOCHLOR* 
(para-Dichlorobenzene) 


SANTOPHEN* 20 
(Pentachlorophenol, Tech. 
Penta Preservative) 


TRICHLOROBENZENE, 
Technical 
NIFOS*-T 


(Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate, Tech., 
for agricultural use only) 


NIRAN* 
(Parathion. For agricultural 
use only) 


HERBICIDAL CHEMICALS 


2,4-D ACID 

2,4-D SODIUM SALT 
2,4-D ISOPROPYL ESTER 
2,4,5-T ACID 

2,4,5-T ISOPROPYL ESTER 
SANTOBRITE* 


(Sodi 


Tech.) 


SANTOPHEN 20 
(Pentachlorophenol, Tech. 
Penta Weed Killer) 


Pp. bi, ih, , 
Fentac Pp 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle 

In Canada, Monsanto (Canada 
Ltd., Montreal. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKINO 
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FAMOUS 
PHILLIPS 
FERTILIZERS! 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate is a free-flow- 
ing 21% nitrogen material! Mixes easily! 
Uniform crystals resist caking! Ideal for high 
analysis mixed goods! A fine direct applica- 
tion material, too! 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate con- 
tains 33% nitrogen. The small, coated prills 
or pellets resist caking . . . handle easily. 
Depend on Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium 
Nitrate for uniform, free-flowing properties 
and top-notch crop response. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Get more N per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are well suited to the preparation 
of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoni- 
ation of superphosphate. These three nitrogen 
solutions keep handling costs low! Promote 
rapid, thorough curing! 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Tank car shipments of Anhydrous Ammonia 
(82% nitrogen) are supplied to Phillips con- 
tract customers from Phillips huge production 
facilities in the Texas Panhandle. Write our 
nearest district office for full information. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION * BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NORFOLK —610 Royster Bidg. . TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bidg., 404 Marion St. . HOUSTON—604 City Notional Bonk Bidg. 
OMAHA— WOW Bidg. » AMARILLO—First National Bonk Bidg. - LOS ANGELES— 452! Produce Plazo West + BARTLESVILLE—Adoms Building 
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In the Nation’s Fight Against Insects and Weeds 
Antara Surfactants are in there pitching 
.-.and Antara Technical 

Service is backing them up! 


2 
» 


ANTARA. SURFACTANTS 


- Emulsifiers « Dispersants « Wetting Agents 


Increase the effectiveness of 
insecticides and weed killers 


Antara Surfactants provide the emulsifying, 
dispersing or wetting characteristics needed for the 
effective use of the full lethal properties of insecti- 
cides and weed killers. There’s an Antara Surfactant 
for practically every insecticide and weed killing 
problem. 

Antara Surfactants insure a homogeneous, 
stable concentrate with good storage and packaging 
properties, able to resist the effects of temperature 
and weather. And, what is more important, they in- 
sure insecticides and herbicides that work faster, 
harder and longer. 


HERE ARE A FEW ANTARA SURFACTANTS: 


Antaron 1622 — 2.4-D amine salts are sub- 
ject to precipitation in hard water, clogging spray 
nozzles. With Antaron L622, precipitation is prevented 
even on dilution with water containing as high as 
1000 ppm hardness. Field tests confirm that Antaron 
L622 is superior to products currently offered. 

Antaron N185 — the most versatile of our 
wetting agents for use in wettable powder formula- 
tions. Gives excellent performance with potassium 


cyanate for crab grass control, with maximum 
effectiveness and minimum turf damage. Antaron 
N185 has also been used with great success in 50%, 
75% and 90% DDT wettable powders. 


Antarox 8201 — the best of our emulsifiers 
for stable dispersions or emulsions of 2,4-D esters, 
chlordane, toxaphene, lindane, CPR, parathion, or 
para-tolyl benzoate in hard or soft water. A close 
approach to the long-sought, all purpose emulsifier. 

Antarox A400 — forms stable dispersions 
or emulsions with 2,4-D acid, aldrin, dieldrin, lindane 
and dimethyl phthalate. Also recommended for 
quick-breaking emulsions of 2,4-D esters, chlordane 
and toxaphene. 

Antarox A601 — a new nonionic emulsifier. 
This 100%-active liquid has been approved by U. S. 
Public Health Service for use in 25% DDT formula- 
tions indicated for government bid work. 

If you seek to make your compounds more 
efficient, easier to sell and possibly less costly to 
make — write today for your copy of the new Antara 
booklet AP17. Kindly address your inquiry to De- 
partment AC8. 


ANTARA. PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14,N. Y. 


Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Portland, Ore. * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 
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in 
agricultural 
chemicals 
since 

1910 


Once again, American agriculture is 
called upon to expand production of food 
and fiber. Simultaneously, the tempo of 
the war against crop insect pests must be 
stepped up. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson’s reputation as a 
reliable source of agricultural chemicals 
has been well knewn to the trade for over 
forty years. Now, as in 1910, the products 


we distribute must be of highest quality— 
certified in our own laboratory for purity, 
content and strength. 

We place high value on the Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson reputation for reliable service 
on agricultural chemicals, and we pledge 
our continuing efforts to fulfill the require- 
ments of insecticide formulators. Four stra- 
tegically located branches. 


TOXAPHENE 40% + BHC + ALDRIN + PARATHION + DDT + SULPHURS + CHLORDANE + DIELDRIN 


A Complete Line of Diluents: Tale, Pyrophyllite, Clay, Fuller's Earth 


_ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Home Office 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. + CHARLESTON, S.C. + TAMPA, FLA. + GREENVILLE, MISS. 
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AAQ valit | to. 


for over 85 years 
a symbol of quality 
~~ and reliability 


=~ 


~ 


Mining phosphate rock at A.A.C. Mines Pierce, Florida. 


principal AA Q vality products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
All grades of Commercial Fertilizers 
Superphosphate Sulphuric Acid 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 
Fluosilicates Salt Cake 
Gelatin Bone Products 
Ammonium Carbonate 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
31 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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FOR FORMULATING CONCENTRATES . 


Continuous flow 
elevator No. 1 


Catwalk and ladd 


Dust control system 


Improved design 
ribbon final mixer 


Cut-in hopper with 
brush sifter 
and dust hood 


Dry ice crusher 


The R. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR— Dual type— performs a dual 
function: 
1. Formulates concentrates from technical grade toxicants 
2. Processes concentrates to produce field strength insecticides 
Handling 40 cu. ft. batches, the equipment requires only 
11’x 11’ of floor space and 16’ of head room. Each unit is 
plant tested to insure maximum efficiency and is shipped in 
sections which any mechanic can readily assemble. 

> 2 2 ee. @ 


The R. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR — Standard Type — mixes and 
blends dust concentrates with diluents to produce packaged, 
field strength insecticides of consistently uniform quality. 
The equipment produces up to four 40 cu. ft. batches per 
hour and requires only 9’ x 12’ of floor space and 13’ of 
head room. 


A. E. POULSEN & CO. 


Established 1939 


3305 East Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 


Engineers— Manufacturers 
Insecticide, Fertilizer, Feed and other Materials 
p tty dh , 
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ind Packaging Field Strength Insecticides : 


Continuous flow 
elevator No. 2 


Improved design 
ribbon pre-mixer 


Fine grinding 
pulverizer 
(not visible 

in picture) 


Holding bin 


Automatic valve 
bag packer 
. 
UNI-BLENDOR 
Dual Type 


COMPLETE in one compact unit 
...NOTHING TO ADD 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


* Ready to Run...and ready to earn 


R. T. R. (Ready to Run) Uni-Blendor equipment is designed by 
engineers who are recognized specialists upon insecticide 
processing. The units, which incorporate all of the advan- 
tages of individually designed plants, require less capital 
investment in equipment, eliminate the expense of remodel- 
ing buildings, avoid delays in installation, disappointments 
in operation and production—all of which frequently are 
involved in individually designed equipment 


gP @ © OSS SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSH88 


A. E. Povisen & Co. Dept. 3 H 

3305 East Slauson Avenue 

Los Angeles 58, California 

Please send me descriptive literature on Uni-Blendor 
(| Dual Type ("} Standard Type 


Name 
Firm Name 
Street Address 

City Zone. State 
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Interesting Fo 
ree Material from 


*MOLTEN SULPHUR 


The discharge lines from the wells deliver 
the sulphur into sumps at collecting stations 
which are located near the area being 
“steamed.” 


The sump is dimensioned to suit operating 
conditions, as well as the number of wells 
supplying sulphur. Cast iron has been found 
the most suitable material for lining the 
sump, and for the steam coils on the bot- 
tom and at the sides which keep the sulphur 
in a liquid state. When the sump is reason- 
ably full, pumps force the liquid sulphur 
through insulated pipe lines to the vats. 
The pumps are especially designed for this 
service, the moving parts being either sub- 
merged in liquid sulphur or steam-jacketed. 


Exas Gutr&SuLPHuR (6 


75 East 45th St. New York 17, N. Y. QJNc. 
Mines: Newgulf and Moss Bluff, Texas 
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CONTROL tn latorvalor Yr faclo eyand field 


Better techniques of laboratory and plant control in the manufacture of insect toxicants mean better, 


more economical insect control in the field—greater yields of food, feed and fiber crops. ALDRIN and 
Dieprin are classic examples of insect toxicants which are manufactured under rigid laboratory and 
plant controls. Both chemicals have received world-wide recognition as outstandingly reliable and 
effective weapons in control of many destructive agricultural and public health insects, including 
grasshoppers, cotton insects, soil pests and flies. Write for full information about ALDRIN and DIFLDRIN 


and their place in your formulating or insect control programs. 


Gs) jutus HYMAN & €ompany 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Unformulated AvpRin and Diecprin are distributed in the U.S. by Shell Chemical Corp., New York 


Instrument panel equipped with 36 au- 
tomatic controls, one of two which 
maintain all variables in production of 
Avprin and DieLprin in proper balance, 
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There IS something YOU can do 
ABOUT INFLATION! 


HOW STALIN HOPES 
we wit DESTROY 


Your future... 
the future of 
your business, 
large or small, 
depends on how 
many people 
understand 


the story in 


this booklet! 


Businessmen recognize inflation as the nation's greatest 
single threat. But most of us have felt “‘What can one 
man—even one business—-do to stop it?”’ 

But there is a way—if enough of us work at it. We can 


help more people . . . the men and women who work and 
vote and pay taxes . . . to understand the nature of infla- 
tion, its causes and cures. Then we will have gone a long 
way toward eliminating this pending catastrophe. 


ONE TOOL YOU CAN USE: To help 
us give our own Bemis workers the 
inflation picture, we used the colorful, 
new 16-page booklet “‘How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America”’ pro- 
duced by Pictorial Media, Inc. The 
more widely the booklet is used, the 
more good it will do . . . and it is avail- 
able for distribution to your workers, 
too. It follows the time-proven “comic 
book”’ technique .. . dramatizes the 
dangers ...and shows how all our 
citizens can help halt inflation before 
it's too late. 


TESTS SHOW IT HELPS WORKERS: 
‘To get an impartial judgment of the val- 
ue of “How Stalin Hopes We Will De- 
stroy America,” it was tested in Bemis 
plants by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link, a foremost research authority. 
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Dr. Link says ‘““Those workers exposed 
to the booklet were found to have a 
significantly higher appreciation of the 
recommended ways to stop inflation 
than did the workers who did not see 
the booklet. Details of this test are 
available upon request.”” And Bemis 
factory workers make such statements 
as “Everything it says hit home, but 
you'd never figure it out for yourself 


Because we believe this message is grow- 
ing more urgent every doy, Bemis is 
taking this means to commend to other 
busi this pon against inflati 

lt is the first of a series of such material 
that we expect to use. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


until you read it”... .“‘It’s told in an 
interesting way so anyone can under- 
stand. My daughter, age ten, under- 
stood all of it’’.. .“‘In picture form it 
impresses you more. Most people don't 
read about it’. ..“‘Had ideas that we 
wouldn't think about otherwise while 
we are working away——good book, 
agree with it—I guess I won't be the 
only one.” 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS, LARGE OR 
SMALL: In quantities, it costs 
only a few cents a copy—$10.00 
for 100 copies, down to 3 cents 
per copy in larger quantities. 
Single copy free. For full infor- 
mation, write PICTORIAL 
MEDIA, INC., Attention: Paul 
Wheeler, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 
YORK 17, N.Y. 
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=== were settled a little over a year ago. 
According to figures just released by the Amer- 
ican Potash Institute, deliveries in North Amer- 
ica reached a record total of 1,712,281 tons in 
the year ended May, 1951. This exceeds by 46° 
the total for the previous record year, 1948-49. 

Can the country absorb this heavy production 
increase On a continuing basis? Apparently it 
can, for in addition to taking this record domes- 
tic production, it is probable that imports of 
potash from abroad also set new records in the 
1950-51 year. Incidentally, agricultural de- 
mand for potash showed a bigger gain than did 
the capacity of the domestic industry to pro- 
duce. Deliveries for agricultural purposes in the 
continental U. §. amounted to 1,495,057 tons 
K.O in 1950-51, a 57% increase over the prev- 
ious year. 

Once again the free private enterprise system 
has demonstrated that it can smash production 
records at will, when allowed to operate. 


| built up a remarkable production 
| record since the strikes in the mines 


=| NOTHER domestic industry has also 
been doing a remarkable job in pro- 
| ducing a raw material which is es- 
= sential to both fertilizer and insecti- 
cide manufacturers. We refer, of course, to the 
sulphur producers. They have, so far this year, 
been maintaining, even exceeding the record 
production pace of 1950. In the first half of 
1951, production reached approximately 2,690,- 
000 long tons, compared with 5,342,000 tons in 
the full year, 1950. 

Soaring demand, however, both here and 
abroad, makes it seem certain that the shortage 
will continue for a period of at least two years. 
World production will increase in time. Indeed, 
every day word comes of some new sulphur 
source being tapped somewhere around the 
world. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
such added production will be at a higher cost 


———EE 


p= |HE American potash industry has , 


COMMENTS 


than American brimstone. And in a spirit of en- 
lightened self interest, we recommend very 
strongly that the sulfur demand of the rest of 
the world be allowed to be filled from these new 
sources, while our domestic low-cost sulphur is 
reserved for American users. 


iS NDUSTRY advisory committees are 
i || blossoming in Washington like kids 
| | around the free ice cream stand at a 

Ld Sunday school picnic. With 3 new 
insecticide committees formed during the past 
month, and 6 representing various branches of 
the fertilizer industry, the parade to Washington 
grows in volume as Washington hotel keepers 
grin with glee. They haven’t had it so good since 
the days of NRA, WPB and NRA, nor have the 
Washington cab drivers, waiters and bell hops. 

And as the parade to Washington grows, we 
note with concern that government seems to 
be making some of the same old mistakes it made 
the last time industry advisory committees were 
called upon to lend their aid in solving difficult 
supply and pricing problems. For one thing, 
there are probably too many committees. Why 
there should be separate committees for so many 
separate sections of one industry is a little beyond 
us. Why not one committee, with separate and 
small sub-groups to handle special divisional 
problems,—"“task groups” the Washington boys 
used to love to call them during World War II? 
And why one set of committees for NPA and 
another for OPS? 

Finally, why a repetition of what we thought 
were two colossal “bulls” of the previous In- 
dustry Advisory Committee days,—the exclu- 
sion of trade association and trade press repre- 
sentatives from any participation in committee 
functioning? Ordinarily trade association and 
trade press representatives are among the best 
informed people in the industry. They might 
even be able to add something worth while to 
the deliberations of these committees. And what 
do they discuss at these meetings anyhow that is 
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so secret it can’t be allowed to get out? Nothing, which eventually will have to reach ninety per- 
in fact but industry problems that are the proper cent of the people in the industry through the 
concern of all trade associations and the press. very medium of the trade associations and the 
Nothing but matters of legitimate trade interest press! 


Delitics, ot 


VEN before the Delaney Commit- 
tee, investigating the use of chem- 
icals in and on foodstuffs, has com- 

pleted its study of the subject, the chair- 
man of the committee, Congressman 
James J. Delaney, seems to have made 
up his own mind that new legislation 
is needed, and has taken this case to the 
people in an article, “Peril on You 
Food Shelf” in the July issue of Ameri- 
can Magazine. We question the propriety 
of this course, as it obviously would 
seem more fair-minded in a quasi-judi- 
cial proceeding of this type for the chair- 
man of the committee to keep his mind 
open at least until the final witness has 
been heard, and not parade himself so 
obviously before the public as having 
made up his own mind on the correct 
answer before the hearings have even 
been concluded. 

But Congressman Delaney lays himself 
even wider open to attack, we feel, for 
his apparent willing acceptance of some 
of the more questionable points of testi- 
mony that have been offered in evidence 
in the hearings to date. Pointing to the 
growing number of mental diseases in 
the U.S., he observes that this makes one 
wonder “if there is not some connection 
between that problem and the many new 
chemicals used in our foods.” Contin- 
uing, he observes, “there may be some 
connection between these new chemicals 
and the increase of such diseases as cancer, 
polio and the mysterious virus X.” 

Going back to the imposing record of 
the hearings themselves, the most prom- 


(Turn to Page 87) 


Ignorance ) 


inent witnesses we recall who offered tes- 
timony of this type included J. I. Ro- 
dale, organic gardening advocate; Louis 
Bromfield, writer and lecturer and oper- 
ator of Malabar Farm, and Dr. M. S. 
Biskind, whose chief claim to insecticidal 
fame is sponsorship of a sensational series 
of articles for a New York tabloid last 
year. 

Mr. Rodale, it developed before the 
committee, has no technical training and 
was an accountant and a manufacturer 
of electrical products before taking up 
the cudgels for organic gardening. Nor 
does Louis Bromfield have chemical or 
insecticide background, being primarily 
an author and lecturer. Why they were 
even called in what is presumably a 
search for authentic scientific findings, is 
rather difficult to understand. Dr. Bis- 
kind seems to be the only doctor who has 
discovered any connection between in- 
secticides and polio, virus X, etc. His 
testimony was directly and convincingly 
countered before the Delaney committee 
by Drs. Paul Neal and W. T. Hayes, Jr., 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, who 
said “there are at present no authentic 
cases of chronic DDT poisoning of hu- 
man beings in the literature where careful 
scientific data accompany the report.” 

Congressman Delaney, in apparently 
choosing to credit the testimony of 
these three witnesses, setting aside the 
vas: weight of the contradictory <‘esti- 
mony offered by other and far better 
qualified witnesses, has, we feel, proved 
himself to be either an extremely gullible 
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ertilizer Production a 


MUST for Peaceful World 


HE dramatic. world-shaking 
events of the last year have 
ushered American agriculture 
into a new phase of development 
a period of profound importance to 
the success of the nation’s defense ef 
fort. It is a period that will find the 
plant food industry playing its great 
est role in history 
The threatening international 
situation and our mobilization pro- 
gram have created a new and sudden 
demand for greatly increased quan 
tities of agricultural commodities. 
But this new demand comes at a time 
when American agriculture already 
is producing at a very high level. 
It has come at a time when Amer- 
ican agriculture is maintaining in 
production just about every acre of 
the farm lands now available to crop 
production 
This situation means _ that 
American agriculture cannot look to 
new land and expanded farm acre 
ages to satisfy the nation’s imme- 
diate growing needs for food and 
fiber. It means that agriculture must 
concentrate largely on making ex 
isting acreages produce more abun 
dantly 
It follows then that we must 
work harder than ever for wider 
adaptation of better farming practices 
and techniques. And it is in this 
connection that we must depend as 
never before on the output of the 
plant food industry. For the appli- 
cation of increased quantities of fer- 
tilizer ic the farming practice which 
provides one of the biggest oppor 
tunities for increasing quickly all 
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by 


! 


Hon. C. F. Brannan* 


Secretary of Agriculture 


agricultural production in behalf ot 
the defense effort 

We have, in effect, just 
crossed the threshold of a “fertilizer 
era” in American agriculture. It 1s 
an era that brings with it a number 
of special problems. Foremost among 
them is the problem of achieving in- 
creased production of fertilizer to 
meet agriculture’s pressing needs. | 
want to take this opportunity to re- 
port to you, as fully as I can at this 
time, the thinking and actions of the 
Department of Agriculture with re 
spect to that problem. 

I am glad that leaders in the 
plant food business are devoting a 
great dea! of thought to agriculture 
and its role in the mobilization pro- 
gram. I know that sincere pride is 
taken in the fact that the industry's 
product and the efforts of its people 
contribute materially to the nation’s 
food supply and will help to de- 
velop a permanent and profitable 
American agriculture 

First, here is a brief general 
picture of the challenge facing agri 
culture in filling its role in the mo 
bilization program. Then a look at 
what the Department of Agriculture 
is doing, in a general way, to help 
agriculture fill that role 

Agriculture faces the chal- 
lenge of producing enough to supply 
the nation’s expanding military for- 
ces with food and the growing de- 
fense industries with raw materials. 
It must produce enough to supply 
the 130 million people who make up 


*Before American Plant Food Council, Hot 
Springs Va., June 16, 1951. 


the nation’s civilian population, and 
enough more to carry at the same 
time a safe margin in strategic re- 
serves. 

On top of all this agriculture 
must produce enough to back up the 
nation’s foreign policy by continu- 
ing to share our abundance to the 
fullest possible extent under sound 
arrangements with friendly allied 
countries in need of help 

The 1951 production guides 
for agriculture call for the greatest 
total volume in history—43@ more 
than the 1935-39 average-—4°% more 
than last year. The biggest increases 
are needed in cotton, corn, wheat 
and rice with substantial increases 
also in truck crops. 

The production guides place 
the heaviest emphasis on feed crops, 
especially corn. And they urge all 
possible improvement of yields in 
grass and hay crops in order to meet 
the increasing demands for livestock 
products. 

Agriculture must meet this 
challenge in the face of limited land 
resources and limited labor resources 
The basic problem, of course, is that 
of getting greater output per unit of 
land and labor resources. 


USDA’S Policies 
ET me review the policies the 
Department of Agriculture is 
following to achieve this end: 

First, we are helping farmers 
organize their efforts according to a 
carefully balanced production pattern 
which makes the most effective use 
of our agricultural resources and is 
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closely geared to civilian and military 


requirements 

Second, we are working for 
more widespread adoption of better 
farming practices which increase pro 
duction 

Third, we are insisting as 
forcefully as possible that adequate 
machinery, fertilizers, and insecti- 
cides—the farmers’ tools of produc: 
tion—be kept available. 

Fourth, we are working to 
help agriculture retain sufficient 
skilled manpower on its farms. 

And fifth, we are working 
to provide reasonable price assur 
ances to agriculture so that farmers 
can go ahead with the business of 
expanding production with some as 
surance that their markets later will 
not come crashing down about them 
These are the policies which guide 
the Department's overall program at 
the present time 

Fertilizer, of course, is one of 
the most vital factors for success of 
this program. It is the one tool of 
production—if I may call it that—on 
which we can depend for increasing 
production of all kinds of crops on 


most soils 


How Much Fertilizer? 


ee Department has made an 


appraisal of the situation to de 
termine just how much of an increase 
in fertilizer production we will need 
to fill the nation’s agricultural re 
quirements. This has been made not 
only on the basis of what we hope 
will be the short-term needs of the 
present emergency period but also on 
the basis of long-range expectations 
for normal growth in the use of 
fertilizer 
It is a very interesting ap 
praisal. It reveals, of course, that in 
view of the increased demand for 
agricultural mmodities, a serious 
shortage of fertilizer is developing 
This shortage is best illustrated in 
terms of the meat situation 
As you know, meat is one of 
the most sensitive commodities in 
the food picture today. It is generally 
agreed that civilian morale and the 
success of anti-inflation measures rest 
heavily on the ability of our ran- 
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chers, farmers, and feeders to in 
crease meat production. But there 
are difficulties in this situation which 
tie in very closely with the business 
of manufacturing and distributing 
fertilizer. 

Livestock production already 
has grown to the point where it has 
outdistanced the nation’s current 
rate of feed production. As a result, 
the nation is digging into its feed 
reserves to maintain present meat 
production, while people are clamor- 
ing for an even greater meat supply 

Consumption of meat this 
year is expected to be about 146 to 
147 pounds per capita. But it would 
be several pounds less than that if it 
had to depend on this year’s expected 
feed production. 

It appears as if we will have 
to draw upon our grain reserves 
again next year if we are to main 
tain the current rate of meat con 
sumption. This could be prevented 
only if feed crops this year turn out 
to be larger than those indicated by 
farmers’ intentions on 
March 1 

Thus we find meat production 
and the demand for meat climbing 
upward, with feed production already 
behind, with our feed reserves be 
ing reduced, and with few additional 
acres immediately available for in 


planting 


creasing feed production 

At average yields we would 
need several million acres more land 
to balance feed production against 
the demand for meat. Needless to 
say, there is no hope of solving the 
problem immediately in that way 


Fertilizer the Answer 


T is a relief to be able to tura 
I to a promising alternative—the 
alternative of fertilizer. We know 
that one ton of nitrogen fertilizer 
used in combination with other im 
proved practices gives an average in 
crease in crop yields equal to the 
production of eight to 15 additional 
acres of good farm land. And we 
know that we are not using nearly 
as much nitrogen as could be ap 
plied to increase crop yields. We 
believe that if agriculture is going 
to meet the emergency needs of the 


defense program, it will require an 
additional 500 thousand tans of ni 
trogen fertilizer. 

Of course, we know that ni- 
trogen must be balanced with phos- 
phates and potash. But we know that 
the greatest potential for increased 
crop production lies in fertilizer prac- 
tices which lean more heavily on ni- 
trogen. 

Whereas the average fertilizer 
ratio in the past has been of the 
1-3-1 type—one part nitrogen, three 
parts phosphorus, and one part pot- 
ash—ratios now are moving in the 
direction of equal parts of all three 
ingredients. Our soils experts tell us, 
however, that for the best utilization 
of fertilizer materials and the big- 
gest return from their application, 
we should in many areas be using a 
2-1-1 ratio—that is, two parts of ni- 
trogen for each part of the other 
components 

We know that we can in- 
crease nitrogen production without 
great difficulty. Nitrogen resources in 
the atmosphere are virtually limitless. 
All we need is greater production 
capacity. 


Phosphates Tight 


LTHOUGH phosphates are in 
tight supply, we know that we 
can make more effective and eco- 
nomical use of present production 
The phosphate situation, as you 
know, hinges at present on the avail- 
ability of sulfuric acid to break down 
the phosphate rock. For this reason 
we are starting a sulfur-phosphate 
conservation program. The plan is 
to draft a program of suggestions and 
recommendations on how to stretch 
our limited sulfur and phosphate 
supplies. It will involve a survey of 
present uses and an examination of 
possible substitute materials as well 
as recommendations on how to use 
the supplies we have to the best 
advantage 
There is a great need for in 
creased use of phosphates and potash 
on many of our soils, especially those 
devoted to hay and pasture crops 
Farmers often devote their poorest 
land to those crops, with the result 
that the nation’s grasslands, of all 
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Secretary Brannan says Government will- 
ing to help in bolstering fertilizer supplies 
but states that private industry must “carry 
the ball.” ... Points out tremendous in- 
crease in per acre yields over past decade, 
credits use of fertilizer for much of this gain. 
Fertilizer called key for greater produc- 
tion and improving soils for the future. 


our croplands, present the greatest 
potential for increasing production 
and improving soil resources. 

Proper fertilization of our 
grasslands not only brings greatly in- 
creased yields of forage crops, but 
enriches the nutritive value of the 
crops as well. This is another way 
in which fertilizer contributes toward 
building a more adequate meat sup- 
ply for the nation 

Thus we find that while little 
additional cropland is available to 
satisfy the nation’s emergency food 
and fiber needs, the desired result 
can be obtained through increased 
production and use of fertilizer—es- 
pecially nitrogen. 

This situation—this 
dence of American agriculture on in 
comes 


depen 


creased supplies cf fertilizer 
as a surprise to most people and even 
to most farmers. A quick look at 
what has happened during the past 
20 years, however, will help to clear 
up the picture. 

Although the total acreage of 
cropland has not increased  signifi- 
cantly during the past 30 years, far- 
mers found several ways of increas- 
ing production to keep pace with 
our growing population. Mainly this 
was done through 
improved crop varieties, better pest 


mechanization, 


control, fertilization and improved 
cultural practices. 
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For example, agriculture sub 
stituted tractors for 20 million of 
the 26 million horses and mules on 
farms. This increased production ef 
ficiency and released about 63 mil- 
lion acres of land for the support of 
additional 
Changing to hybrid corn increased 
yields about 20 percent, and this 
change has been made on 70 million 
of the 85 million acres on which we 


meat and milk animals 


grow corn in this country. Increas- 
ing soybean production from four 
million to 287 million bushels, pro- 
vided a much better balanced diet 
for livestock. 

Farmers more than tripled the 
use of fertilizer in this 30-year per- 
iod and introduced other improved 
practices. 

These improvements still have 
unexpended power for further ex- 
panding production. But the present 
trend of increase is not enough to 
meet urgent emergency needs. We 
must speed up our rate of increase. 
Therefore we are looking on fer- 
tilizers as the key for accelerating 
production and improving soils for 
sustained production at high levels. 

Of course, meat and feed 
grains are not the only big produc- 
tion problem facing agriculture. Let's 
take a look at the situation in the 
growing of cotton, a very impor- 
tant basic commodity used in produc- 


ing implements for defense. It 1s 
used in smokeless powder, plastics, 
films, parachutes, and balloons, as 
well as in clothing soldiers. 

A year ago we had one-third 
of a good year’s cotton crop in re 
serve. But we now have used up the 
entire reserve and are trying earnestly 
to increase production. We are doing 
this by increasing cotton acreage and 
taking acres away from other crops 
This is one of the factors in our 
short supply of feed grains. 

Actually, it would seem as if 
there were no limit to the amount 
of additional fertilizer we could use 
in easing our agricultural problems. 
This is especially true when you con- 
sider that it might become necessary 
for our munitions plants to step in 
and take a large share of produc- 
tion, leaving agriculture in a worse 
position than before. 

However, we know there are 
practical limits as to the amount of 
increase in fertilizer production we 
cam expect in the next year or two. 
For one thing, it takes steel to con- 
struct fertilizer plants and steel uso 
is a critical defense material. 

Taking all factors into con- 
sideration, we in the Department 
have settled on a “minimum, essen- 
tial program™ involving fertilizer 
which we believe will have the sup- 
port of the plant food industry. 


N Output Expanded 
IRST, we are working to assist 
F private industry to increase ni 
trogen fertilizer production by 4500 
thousand tons. Present production is 
about one million, 250 thousand tons 
a year. The increase, amounting to 
40 percent, would raise the total to 

one million, 750 thousand tons 
Such an increase in nitrogen 
fertilizer believe, 
would enable American agriculture 


production, we 


to satisfy current demands for food 
and fiber without drawing on neces- 
sary reserves. The increase is par- 
ticularly important in view of che 
fact that any step-up in the produc- 
tion of munitions would take nitro- 
gen away from agriculture 
We believe that this method 
(Turn to page 63) 
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Dormant Season 


(Chemical Brush Control 


By L. L. Coulter* 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland. Mich. 


ESEARCH workers of The 

Dow Chemical Co. (2) pres 

ented data in 1947 indicating 

the possibility of controlling brush 
during the dormant period. This new 
development has actually been field 
tested since 1945, (4) and dormant 
brush control has now become an es 
tablished reality. While this method 
does not promise to replace foliage 
treatment as a general brush control 
measure, it does offer several teatures 
which promise to make it one more 
valuable tool in controlling stands 
of woody plants such as those found 
in rights-of-way, fence rows, pastures, 


und range land. (6) Dormant brush 


control provides a safer method of con 
trolling brush in areas where the 
possibility of dnft to adjacent sensi 
tive crops make spraying hazardous 
during the growing season. It pro 
vides an opportunity for the use of 
trained crews and equipment which 
would otherwise be employed only 
during the growing season. This ex 
tension of the spraying season al 
lows organizations with acute brush 
problems to bring more land under 
control in any one year 


While 


with the earlier development of this 


scientists concerned 


program have been conservative in 


their evaluation of results, at least 


one major utility company has been 
killing brush on a field scale during 
With the ex 
gained from intensive re- 


the last two winters 
perience 
search and field testing it is now pos 
sible to draw some reasonable con 
dormant 


clusions and present the 


brush control story as it now looks 


Oil Carriers Best 


N contrast to foliage sprays 
I where a considerable portion of 
the chemical enters the plant through 
the leaves, dormant sprays must enter 
primarily through the stem. Research 
has shown that water alone is rela 
tively ineffective as a carrier for these 
chemicals during the dormant season 
It has been further demonstrated (3) 
that fuel oil, kerosene or similar oils 
are the most effective of the commonly 
available oils for spraying purposes 
However, some other oils show prom 
ise and the search is continuing for 
more effective carriers and for addi- 
tives which may increase effectiveness 
Some emulsions “fortified” with ten 
to twenty gallons of oil in 100 gallons 
of spray have 


given encouraging 


though erratic results. These emul- 
sions, if they should prove to be effec- 
tive, would reduce the cost of the 
spray mixture by eliminating as much 
as 80 to 90 per cent of the oil and 
would also serve to solve some of the 
problems involved in obtaining oil 
supplies. On the other hand, working 
with emulsions can be an inconven- 


ience in areas where alternate freez- 


* Field Agricultural Chemicals Research 
The Dow Chemical Company, South Haven, 
Michigan. 
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In the Photos 


(Page 34) Treatment of brush over 
three feet high should be made as a 
basal spray from ground up to point 
approximately knee-high. All exposed 
and apparently alive portions of old 
stump should also be treated. 

(This page. Upper photo) Power line 
right-of-way kept clear of brush through 
use of chemical herbicides. 

(Lower photo) Sprouting stump sus- 
ceptible to 2.4,5-T application in dorm- 
ant season. As indicated above, appli- 
cation should be made close to stump 
and the chemical should be allowed to 
wet stump thoroughly for best results. 


ing and thawing weather is prevalent. 
One small ice crystal can cause a 
great deal of trouble in plugging hose 
and 


fluctuating temperatures it is neces- 


lines ete. under conditions of 
sary to drain pump, hose lines care- 
fully and often. 


2,4,5-T Esters Effective 
“ papain 245” ** has proved 


to be more effective on many 
species than 2,4-D when foliage treat- 
ments are made. With certain excep- 
tions, it is superior to 2,4-D even in 
Table I shows 
effectiveness of 2,4-D, 
2,4,5-T and the mixture of each on 
a mixed stand of oak sprouts, two 


dormant treatments. 


the relative 


years old. Certain species such as wil- 
and buckbrush appear to be 
equally as susceptible to 2,4-D as they 
are to 2,4,5-T, however, 2,4,5-T ap- 
pears to be more effective on such 


low 


species as ash, maple, persimmon, 
hawthorn, osage orange, oak and 
others. 


From the standpoint of both 
cost and effectiveness, 16 pounds of 
2,4,5-T acid equivalent in 100 gal- 
lons of spray mixture appears to be 
the most practical concentration. 
Higher concentrations should be used 
where mixtures of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
are applied, when the formulation 
used has a low percentage of 2,4,5-T. 
“Esteron Brush Killer” (containing 
equal amounts of 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D 
as the propylene glycol (C,H,O to 


**Dow Trade-Marked product contain- 
ing propylene glycol (CG:H.O to CyHwOs) 
butyl ether esters of 2,4,5-T. 4 pounds 2.4,5-T 
acid equivalent per gallon. 
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C,H,,O,) butyl ether esters) has 
proved to be effective at concentra 
2” 


tions of 24 to 32 pounds acid equiva- 
lent in 100 gallons of spray mixture 

As frequently observed and 
reported, foliage applications of the 
low volatility esters such as propy 
lene glycol butyl ether esters of 2,4, 
5-T appear to be more effective than 
foliage applications of the more vola 
tile ° esters such as isopropyl, butyl 
and amyl. Table 2 presents data show 
ing the superior effectiveness (at 
practical concentrations) of the pro- 
pylene glycol butyl ether esters of 
2,4,5-T over the isopropylamyl esters 
on dormant oak sprouts, averaging 
three feet high 

Mullison et al (5) report in- 
creased activity of these new com- 
pounds determined by careful tests 
on greenhouse plants and later sub- 
stantiated by field results on such 
species as ash, maple, oak and a 
number of perennial weed species 
He concludes that “they (the propy- 
lene glycol butyl ether esters) may 
not show this superiority on all spe- 


cies, under all conditions particu: 


larly those favorable for good kill.” 
They seem to be particularly valu 
able when the going gets tough. 


Basal Applications Good 
PPLICATION technique and 


diligence are keys to good re- 
sults. Treatment over the entire 
plant sometimes appears to be more 
than basal treatments, but 
instance the difference on 


3 feet or more high is very 


effective 
in any 
brush 

small and generally not worth the 
additional cost. On small brush, un 
der three feet high, the additional 
cost of overall treatment is negligible 
and frequently dividents in 
increased control. Treatment of brush 
over three feet high should be made 
as a basal spray from the ground up 


pays 


to a point approximately knee high 
In all instances it is particularly de 
sirable to wet all exposed and ap 
of the old 

The basal 


important 


parently live portions 
stump at the same time 
area appears to he the 
point to spray and it should be thor- 
Treat 


sides 


oughly wetted on all 


ments on the upper 18 inches only 
of 3 foot sprouts were not as effec- 
tive as basal treatments (fig. 1) and 
for this reason treatment of sprouts 
in deep snow (12 inches or deeper) 
appears to be a questionable practice 
This is not necessarily true of tall 
brush or trees 

Treatment with knapsack or 
low pressure equipment using solid 
cone nozzles is most economical but 
orchard guns with a No. 5 or similar 
disc work satisfactorily at 150-200 
pounds pressure. The “Ashbaugh 
Wand™ has been developed as a 
specialized nozzle unit for the pur- 
pose of dormant spraying in reduced 
populations and is now in commer- 
cial use 

While this discussion is pri- 
marily concerned with dormant 
treatments, it should be pointed out 
that basal applications are also ef- 
fective during summer months. Con 
centration carriers and application 
techniques are essentially the same 
as those for dormant spraying. 
However, its practical use will prob- 
ably be more restricted than dor- 


treatments. The difhculty in 
getting through heavily foliated 
brush and dense stands of weeds re- 
duces the efficiency and morale of 
spray crews, resulting in an expen 
sive operation which can normally 


be done 


mant 


cheaper by conventional 
high The 
major basal 
sprays would seem to be the spot 


volume foliage sprays 


function of summer 
spraying of resistant species in areas 
which have already been “opened up” 
by previous high volume 
treatments 


fohage 


Timing Treatment 
N general, control of sprouts has 
been satisfactory when applica- 
tions have been made any time after 
the sprouts become dormant. There 
is some disagreement about the ef- 
fectiveness of early fall treatment. 
investigators feel that late 
winter applications are best and 
others have very good evidence that 
fall treatments are best. In any eveat, 
treatments at all seasons have given 
satisfactory brush and no 

(Tum to page 99) 


Some 


control 


Table 1 
Percentages** of oak sprout units showing no live sprouts 7 months 
after treatment. 


Pounds acid equivalent/100 gallons of fuel oil 


Materials 4 a 
2,4,5-T 

(245 trichlorophen- 
oxyacetic acid) 
2,4-D 

(2,4 dichlorophen- 
oxyacetic acid) 
Mixture equal amts 
of 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D 


32.8 $3.5 


12 24 32 


72.6 


53.4 


52.4 6.1 


* All materials used as propylene glycol (C,H.O to CsH»O)) buty! ether esters of the 


indicated acids. 


** Data represents mean percentages from four experiments 


Table 2 
Percent of Oak Sprout Units Showing No Live Sprouts 7 months 
After Treatment 


Acid equivalent/100 gallons of fuel oil 


Esters of 2,4,5-T 4 

Isopropyl-Amyl** 13.5 
Propylene (C,H,O to C,H,,O,) 
glycol butyl ether 14.7 


* Use 4 gallons of “Esteron 245” 
Isopropyl! ester of 2.4,5-T and 11.7% 


** 32.3% 


18 17.0 


15.2 68.4 


8 16 24 
29.5 


80.6 


in 96 gallons of oil. 
amy! esters of 2,4.5-T 
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Statutory Control of 
PESTICIDES 


by 


Wayne D. Hudson 


(Reprinted from Food Drug Cosmetic Law Journal) 


Chicago, Illinois 


ROWING concern and num- 

erous questions accompany 

the rapid development of 
synthetic chemicals for use in con- 
nection with the production of the 
nation’s food supply. Are we dis 
criminate in using these new mater- 
ials? Does our knowledge of their 
toxicological properties keep pace 
with their use? These and other ques- 
tions are being asked from many 
sides. 

The Delaney Committee, au- 
thorized by House Resolution 323, 
has held public hearings for many 
months, hearing the testimony of per- 
sons prominent in the agricultural 
and toxicological field. The work, 
said to be the most important yet 
conducted in furtherance of the food 
aspect of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act.2 has brought out a 
number of heretofore unpublished 
facts. Early in its hearing, the Com- 
mittee issued an interim report with 
the following conclusions:* 

The increasing use of chemical ad- 
ditives in the production and processing 
of food has raised a serious problem so 
far as the public health is concerned. The 
evidence so far presented indicates that 
existing Federal laws dealing with the 


use of chemicals in food are not adequate 
to protect the public against the addition 


1. Charles Wesley Dunn, speaking before 
the sixth Annual Meeting of the Section on 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law of the New 
York State Bar Association. 

2. H. R. Rep. No. 3254, Sist Congress, 2nd 
Session; 6 Food Drug Cosmetic Law Journal 
149 =(1951). 


AUGUST, 1951 


of unsafe chemicals. It is important, of 
course, that unnecessary obstacles to tech- 
nological improvements in food produc- 
tion and processing not be created. As 
indicated, most witnesses before the com- 
mittee testified strongly that a chemical 
synthetic should not be permitted to be 
used in the production, processing, prep- 
aration, or packaging of food products 
until its safety for such use has been es- 
tablished, and that the food chapter of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act should be amended to include a sec- 
tion generally similar to the New Drug 
Section of that Act. In view of the far- 
reaching consequences of such an amend- 
ment, the committee is of the opinion 
that individuals and groups who would 
be affected by such legislation should be 
given further opportunity to present their 
views and to comment on proposed leg- 
islation before any specific recommenda- 
tions are made to the Congress. 


Committee Wants 
USDA Testimony 


HE committee emphasizes that 
further study and investigation 
are required before any final conclu- 
sion can be reached. It is especially 
interested in the receipt of testimony 
from the various bureaus of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Too, the various farm organiza- 
tions such as the National Farm Bur- 
eau and the National Grange have 
yet to express their views. (A number 
of officials of the U.S.D.A. and the 
counsel of the National Grange have 
since testified.) 
The “chemical 
which present a 


additives” 
potential public 


health hazard are: pesticides, includ- 
ing insecticides, fungicides, acaricides 
and weedicides; plant growth regula- 
fertilizers; chemicals used as 
additional ingredients, ingredient sub- 
stitutes, preservatives, 
mold inhibitors, emulsifying and 
other types of agents added to food 
during processing or storage; chem- 
icals used to wash utensils in food 
processing; wax coatings, resins, plas- 


tors; 


antioxidants, 


ticizers and other ingredients of pack- 
aging materials. 


Questionable Terminology 
NP may question the wisdom 

of the use of “chemical addicive” 
as a collective term for the chemicals 
under investigation. The term has no 
meaning apart from the content. The 
content is so diverse that the term 
serves only to hinder a pragmatic 
inquiry into the legislative need. The 
indiscriminate use of the term by 
the Delaney Committee depreciates 
the value of the hearings held. Where 
the term was used by the interrog- 
ator, it was often impossible to as- 
certain the central thought. In turn, 
it is impossible to evaluate the an- 
swer given. It is manifest that the 
problems in the manufacture and use 
of pesticides are vastly different from 
those in the field of food fortification 
during processing. 

A proposed amendment to 
the Food and Drug Act, submitted 
to the Delaney Committee by the 
Food and Drug Administration, 
deals with all of these chemicals un- 
der the single definition of “chem- 
ical additives."* A proposed section 
molded after the new-drug section, 
provides, in effect, that proof of the 
harmlessness of a chemical additive 
be submitted to the Administration 
in advance of the introduction to 
May it not be funda- 
error to hypostasize these 
chemicals with their divergent occur- 


commerce. 
mental 


rences and purposes, by subsuming 
them all under one statutory defini- 
von? May it not be fundamental er- 
ror to control their use with a single 
legislative directive no matter how 
broad? 

3 —y~— before Committee on Chemicals 


in Food ucts on H.R.323, 8ist Congress, 
First Session, p. 346 (1950). 
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Chemicals used as additional 
ingredients, ingredient substitutes, 
preservatives, antioxidants, mold tn- 
hibitors, emulsifying and other types 
of agents added to food during pro- 
cessing, are, in a true sense, chemical 
idditives. They are directly added 
to and made part of the food itself 
while it is being prepared for con 
sumption. What goes into the food 
at this stage is eaten by the consumer 


Opinions of Authorities 
N his testimony before the De 
I laney Committee, Dr. Roy C 
Newton of Swift and Company made 
the following statement: “It is my 
conviction that any food processor 
hears a moral obligation not to 
change the food supply by addition 
of chemicals or by chemical processing 
until he has provided adequate proot 
in the form of scientific studies by 
competent scientists proving the non 
poisonous character of a proposed 
process or addition. It would appear 
to be in the public interest to require 
food processors to avoid such chem 
ical additions of chemical processing 
until sufficient evidence has been 
cquired to prove that such addi 
tions or process 1s harmless.”* The 
statement would seem to apply with 
wencey to this category of true 
chemical additives 
Dr. James R. Wilson, Secre 
tary, Council on Foods and Nutri 
tion, American Medical Association, 
on the question of what ts a safe 
food, stated: “First, nutritive value 
must be such that the food makes its 
expected contribution to the main 
tenance of health. We believe it is 
desirable and possible to produce 
such food without the addition of 


synthetic chemical nutrients.” 


Dunbar on Toxicity 

HE justification for the inten 

tional addition of chemicals to 
food is in the positive contribu- 
tien they make to the food they cre 
applied to. A chemical with toxic 
properties, acute or chronic, can 
make no such contribution. Toxic 
propensities often cannot be known 
without exhaustive long-range toxi- 
cological studies. Perhaps this justi 
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fies the following statement of Dr. 
Paul B. Dunbar, Commissioner of 
Food and Drug Administration: “I 
feel that no new chemical or no chem 
ical that is subject to any question 
as to safety should be employed un- 
til its possible injurious effect, both 
on an acute and on a _ long-time 
chronic basis, has been shown to be 
nonexistent. In other words, any 
chemical that is proposed for use 
ought to be proved in advance of 
distribution in a food product to be 
utterly and completely without the 
possibility of human injury.” 


What About Pesticides? 
ITH respect to pesticides, 
hewever, such a burden cana 

not be justified. Dr. Dunbar subse 
quently. indicated that he meant his 
statement to cover pesticides. It may 
be doubted that he had pesticides in 
mind when he formulated the state 
ment, but this remains a matter of 
opinion. Complete security in this 
area is a dream which awaits the 
millennium. Pesticides are not chem 
ical additives in any true sense. They 
are chemicals, predominantly of a 
poisonous character, used to protect 
plants and animals from insects and 
ther pests. The inclusion of pesti 
cidal residues in consumer food re 
sults from unsuccessful removal 
rather than voluntary addition. Their 
presence in consumer food is con 
tamination from a necessary activity 
in the production of food which is 
distincly separate from the process 
ing of the feed once grown 


Need for Toxic Pesticides 


HERE is general recognition of 
4 ae necessity for the use of toxic 
pesticides. Too, there is general ac 
ceptance of the fact that some toxic 
residue will find its way into con 
sumer food. There is, however, a na 
tural rebellion against this state of 
affairs, which stems in part from a 
failure to appreciate the extent of 
the necessity which we face. Those 
failing to appreciate fully the neces- 
sity are prone to call for a standard 


4. Footnote 3, at P. 156 
5. Feed Drag Coametic Law Quarteriy, 86 
<1949) 


. a i ee _ 


of statutory control impossible of 
attainment. The comments of emin- 
ent naturalists apply with force 


The struggle between man and 
insects began long before the dawn of 
civilization has continued without cessa- 
tion to the present time, and will con- 
tinue, no doubt, as long as the human 
race endures. It is due to the fact that 
both man and certain insect species con- 
stantly want the same things at the 
same time. Its intensity is owing to the 
vital importance to both, of the things 
they struggle for, and its long contin 
uance is due to the fact that the con 
testants are so equally matched. We 
commonly think of ourselves as the lords 
and conquerors of nature, but insects 
had thoroughly mastered the world and 
taken full possession of it long before 
man began the attempt. They had, con- 
sequently, all the advantage of a posses- 
sion of the field when the contest be- 
gan, and they have disputed every step 
of our invasion of their original domain 
so persistently and so successfully that 
we can even yet scarcely flatter ourselves 
that we have gained any very important 
advantage over them. Here and here 
a truce has been declared, a treaty made, 
and even a parnership established, advan- 
tageous to both parties of the contract 
us with the bees and silkworms, for ex- 
ample: but wherever their interests and 
cours are diametrically opposed, the war 


sull goes on and neither side can clatm 


na! victory. If they want our crops, 
they still help themselves to them. If 
they wish the blood of our domestic ani- 
nals, they pump it out of the veins of 


our cattle and our horses at their leisure 
and under our very eyes. If they choose 
to take up their abode with us, we can 

wholly keep them out of the houses 
we live in. We cannot even protect our 
very persons from their annoying and 
pestiferous attacks, and since the world 
began, we have never yet exterminated 
we probably never shall exterminate 
so much as a single insect species. They 
have in fact, inflicted upon us tor ages 
the most serious evils without our even 
knowing : 

It is difficult to understand the 
long-time comparative indifference of the 
human species to the insect danger—Men 
and nations have always struggled among 
I elves. But—there is a war, not 
among human beings, but between all 
humanity and certain forces that are ar- 
rayed against it. Man—has subdued or 
turned to his own use nearly all kinds 


of living creatures. There are still re 
maining, however, the bacteria and pro- 
toza, that cause disease and the enor- 
mous forces of injurious insects which 
attack him from every point and which 
constitute today his greatest rivals in 
the control of nature—If human beings 
are to continue to exist, they must first 
gain mastery over insects—TInsects in 
6. Footnote 3, at p. 36. 

. Forbes, The Insect, the Farmer, the 
Teacher, the Citizen, and the State; See, Met- 
ealf and Flint, Destructive and Useful Insects 
1 (2nd Ed., 1939). 
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this country continually nullify the labor 
of one millon men. Insects are better 
equipped to occupy the earth than are 
humans, having been on the earth for 
fifty million years, while the human race 
is but five hundred thousand years old.* 

To anyone who has never 
experienced or witnessed any great 
these statements 
They do not 


harmonize with our magical belief 


In science 


injury by insects 


may sound extreme 


In the protection of our 
ideals we recognize that our methods 
are primitive. In the protection of 
our physical selves we feel we have 
a_ better 


science are limited, however, and any 


answer. The answers of 
statutory control of pesticides must 
recognize that limitation. 


Advance of Mormon Cricket 
HAVE witnessed what insects 
can do. As a boy I lived in a 

small community in Idaho 

Ever settlement of the 

Rocky Mountain area, the mormon 


rural 
since the 


cricket has periodically overwhelmed 
the agrarians of that region. From 
native breeding grounds in the hills 
these crickets migrate into the arable 
land of the valleys. They eat field 
and garden crops, small fruits, le- 
gumes and especially the young heads 
of grain. A serious outbreak of these 
pests in the Great Salt Like basin 
in 1949 was terminated so snectacu< 
larly by great flocks of gulls that the 
grateful settlers erected a monument 
in commemoration. 

In 1937, a 


inch-long 


black 


Insects 


horde of 
these descended 
upon my community. They traveled 
in a band covering about one square 
mile of area with from one hundred 
to four hundred insects per square 
foot. They moved abouc a mile a day, 
eating almost everything in their 
path with a seemingly insatiable ap- 
petite. The highways were posted 
with caution signs because the asphalt 
was like a ribbon of 
the crushed bodies of the crickets 
Federal, state and industry entomol- 


ogists gathered to help farmers fight 


grease from 


the invaders. Every known means 


was used. Artificial barriers and traps 
were erected in the path of the in- 


8. Howard, The War Against the Insects: 
See, Metcalf and Flint, work cited at foot- 
note 7 
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sects. Oil was put in streams to im 
pede their crossing. Tons of the most 
effective chemicals known were ap 
plied. The 
devastating 
gists scratched their heads helplessly, 
answer here 


insects continued their 


forage while entomolo- 
for science had no 
Needless te say, there was no pois 
onous-residue problem on food from 
that area 

which the 
entomologist fights is not as spectac- 
cricket. The 


pests are those 


The ‘usual insec 
ular as the mormon 
niore serious insect 
th:t feed on a particular plant. Man 
upsets the balance of nature by 
planting huge fields in one crop, 
thereby providing a feast on a plat- 
ter for the insect liking that partic- 
ular food. Year after year we battle 
with them to bring the crop to ma- 
turity. The problem of entomology 
1s one of the most difhcult found in 
all of the applied sciences. Even so, 
the most common public conception 
of an entomologist is of a little man 
with flat chest, horned-rim glasses, 
curved stem pipe, and 
chasing through the fields after a 
butterfly. 


insect net, 


Codling Moth Saga 


HE need for poisonous chem- 
Big in the fight against the in 
sect is a dynamic one. The problem 
is not one where, having found a 
chemical which gives effective con 
trol, we can rest content on our 
laurels. There must be a continuing 
progress of discovery of effective 
new chemicals. A brief history of the 
control of the codling moth, the lar 
vae of which is the common apple 
worm, will provide a typical illus 
tration. 

The use of arsenate of lead 
for apple-worm began 
around the turn of the century. One 


control 


or two sprays would give an effec: 
tive check on the apple worm. As 
time went on, the insects, with their 
environmental conditions, developed 
resistance to the control chemical. 
More and more spray applications 
were needed. 

During the twenties 4 public 
scare developed over the residues of 
lead and arsenate that remained on 


food. Tolerances were set by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The lowest 
tolerance issued was in 1932. I can 
remember once-proud Idaho orchards 
being pulled out by the roots he 
cause farmers couid not meet the 
tolerances. Later, Public Health Serv- 
ice studies showed these tolerances 
to be much too restrictive. Prior to 
World War II, the orchards in the 
northwest were white from the ap 
dozen 


plication of a sprays in a 


single season. By that time the pest 
was very resistant to the spray used 


DDT—Popularized Panacea 
HE war brought the develop- 
ment of DDT, the popularize 

panacea for the insect problem It 
is now the subject of medical con- 
cern. DDT was a wonderful control 
for the codling moth. One applica 
tion gave an effective check. How 
ever, serious complications arose 
DDT killed the mite destroyer, the 
natural predator of the red spider 
mite but did not, however, kill the 
red spider. The spider mites attacked 
the leaves of the fruit trees. No 
longer held in check by their natural 
enemies, the mites increased in great 
numbers, promising to be a greater 
problem thaa the codling moth ever 
was. So goes the fight against the 
insec 

What then is our 
with respect to statutory control of 
pesticides? A food may be rendered 


harmful in the process of saving it 


position 


from destruction. If so, the end re- 
sult nay be a negative .one. State- 
ments to the effect that if any regu- 
lation insects will 
leave no food for consumption, are 


is imposed the 


as extreme as those which assert 
that we are committing mass suicide 
by the ingestion of pesticidal resi- 
dues The entomologists, the farmers 
and the pesticide would 
welcome a unified, workable regula- 


tion that is in accord with the real- 


industry 


ities of the situation 


Insecticide Act Provisions 

ESTICIDES are now subject to 

the Federal Insecticide, Fungi 
cide, and Rodenticide Act,” admin 
istered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture. He has delegated authority tor 
administration and enforcement to 
the Director of the Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Admin 
istration, United States Department 
of Agriculture 

The insecticide act ts similar 
in several respects to the drug chap 
False 
und misleading labeling results in 
formdden mishbranding. The label 


must bear directions for use when 


ter of the food and drug act 


public necessity requires it. Adequate 
warnings and safeguards must exist 
Exemp 


to protect users iri injury 


tion is made for the shipment of 


poisons for imvestigational use. Guar 
antee provisions protect from penalty 

sc who buy and resell in un 
changed torm As with new drugs. 
pesticides must be registered 
The insecticide 


directed at the danger from 


act is not 
| residues. Regulations un 
this act state the purpose of 
vt and the regulations in re 
quiring proper registration and la 
heling of the r 


protect the 


gulated substances is 
purchaser or user of 
such substances.” primarily 


to protect farmers, home 


ind commercial applica 


cute poisoning and from 


cheat 
Existing public protection 


essive adulteration of food 


ticidal residues lies appropri 
n the Federal Food, Drug, and 
tic Act. Tl hori 


provisions actu 

d in practice, the public 
rk juately protect d. This 
cause the health hazard is 
not one of acute poroning trom pes 
poison: 


mtinuous in 


ticidal residues but chronx 
ing, resulting from the 
unts over a long 


gestion of minute am 


period of time 


Real Toxicological Question 
REAL toxicological problem is 
presented, but the toxicological 


question is not whether a chemical 


40 


is potsonous or whether it remains 
on the food: it is how much remains, 
how much is consumed and how 
much the human body can deal with 
The propensity of many of the pes 
ticides for chronic poisoning is large 
ly in the realm of the unknown 


Th muh Ve 


with lead arsenate we have 


have fifty years of ex 

icquired comprehen 
t the effect on the 
public of its widespread use. Because 


only recently 


sive knowledux 


of this dearth of necessary toxicolo 
gical information, the tolerance pro 
visions are found wanting 


How are 


needed information? A very 


we to develop the 
impor 
tant consideration here is the short 
ge of facilities and 
sonnel. The complicated nature and 


trained per 


scope of the task involved is shown 
by the procedures outlined by scien 
tists of the Food and Drug Admin 
istration.'* 

In spite of its importance, 
is said to be one of the 


weakest branches of modern science, 


toxicology 


and education in the field is on a 
With mobiliza- 


manpower, ¢s 


very limited scale.’ 
tion demands upon 
the technically skilled seg 

this situation is not likely to 
for several years. Legislative 
ld be considered in the 


limitation 


Begin with Industry? 
ANY propose a statutory con- 
rol simi! new-drug 
This would place the burden 
ide manufacturer to 


r to the 


the ety tra px sticide before 
In ad 


ministering the new-drug section, a 


introducing it into commerce 
new drug is nsidered safe if its 
uutweigh its pro 
Here the 


mination is relatively easy 


aspects 


heneficial 


pensity for harm deter 


It con 


cerns the effect of specified dosages 


wer a determinate period of time 
With pesticides, however, the 
determination of this question is suf- 


9. Publie Law 104, 80th Congress, 7 USC 
Sections 135ff. Approved June 25, 1947. 
7 CFR Section 162.100 (1849 E 
Section b ta.) 
Lehman Woodard, Draize, Fitz- 
“Procedures for the Ap- 
the Toxicity of Chemicala im 
* 4 Food Drug Coemetic Law Quarterly 
(1949). 
Footnote 3, at p. 7T4l 


ficient to baffle the most experienced 
and sagacious investigator or pro- 
tector of the public welfare. Yet the 
question remains and effort 
should be made toward answering it 
Perhaps the beginning should lie with 


some 


industry. Statutory demands should 
be modest, however 

Part of that demand might 
properly be the supply of data on 
methods of quantitative analysis of 
residues. The removal of toxic pest 
icidal residues is an essential func 
tion in supplying healthful food to 
consumers. It is a function that falls 
to the food processor and is a respons 
thility from which he cannot be re 
Essential to this 
however, are methods for determining 
the kind and amount of residue pres 
ent on the marketed raw food. It 
would seem that this knowledge could 


heved function, 


best originate from those who develop 
the chemical for use. The failure to 
produce such methods should not be 
grounds for refusing registration 


Rather, the should be 


whether or not the ways open to 


criterion 


science for the determination of such 
methods have been reasonably ex 


hausted 


Require Minimal Tests 
iy the absence of positive proot 

that no toxic residue remains on 
limited 
toxicologic: 1 could be re 
quired. Thes 


mal, consisting of no more than sim 


the raw food at harvest time, 
studies should be mini 


ple, standardized rat-feeding studies 


Such studies will not establish a 
chemical as safe for use-—only a 
rough estimate of the probable effect 
on man will be afforded. Nonethe- 


Administrator will be able 


1 decision on concrete data 


less, the 
to make 

If the pesticidal chemical pro- 
duces extreme effects on the experi- 
mental animal, registration can be 
refused pending more favorable tests 
If the studies cre- 


ate a substantial doubt ‘as to safety, 


on other animals 


the chemical can be given a limited 

registration. Its use can be restricted 

to certain geographical regions, or 

to certain crops, or exclusive of cer- 

tain crops, and so on. This will re- 
(Turn to page 92) 
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In 18th Annual Meeting at 
Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 5-7 


HE 18th annual fall meeting 

of the National Agricultural 

Chemicals. Association will be 
held at the Essex and Sussex hotel, 
Spring Lake, N. J.. September 45-7, 
according to Lea S. Hitchner, exec- 
utive secretary of the association 
Representatives of various branches 
of Government will feature the 
morning session of September 3, the 
advance program stated. In addition, 
the annual reports of Mr. Hitchner 
and president Ernest Hart, Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
Corp.. will be heard 


From Government agencies, 
the following persons are expected to 
be on the program September 7, at 
which Arthur W. Mohr, California 
Spray Chemical Corp., vice-president 
will preside 

P. H. Groggins. Chiet, Agri 
cultural Chemicals Section, Chemical 
Div.. NPA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce; 
Thomas H. McCormack, Chief, Rub 
her, Chemicals & Drug Div., OPS, 


Economic Stabilization Agency; How 
ard J. Grady, Chief, Agricultural 
Chemicals Section, Rubber, Chemical 
& Drug Div., OPS, ESA: L. B. Tay- 
lor, Director, Office of Materials and 
Facilities, Production & Marketing 
Administration, USDA: and William 


J. A. WOODS 


H. J. GRADY 
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R. Allstetter, Deputy Director, Mater 
ials and Facilities Division, Produc- 
tion © Marketing Administration, 
USDA 


Member Meeting Thursday 

D. Phillips, G L F Soil-Building 
E Service, New York, will preside 
at an open forum meeting September 
6, restricted to NAC members only. 
The Association points out that this 
session will offer opportunity for ques- 
tions and suggestions as well as to dis 
cuss problems of the Association and 
industry. 


The annual banquet will be 
held that night, with J. Albert Woods, 
president of Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, as speaker, Ernest Hart 
will preside as toastmaster 

Friday, September 7 will pres 
ent a program surrounding the gen 
eral theme, “What is before us?.” The 
tentative program, issued in July, 
called for the following speakers: Dr 
H. L. Haller, Ass’t. Chief, Bureau of 
Entomology & Plant Quarantine, U 
SDA: Dr. H. E. Longenecker, Dean, 
The Graduate School, The University 
of Pittsburgh; Dr. Firman E. Bear, 
Chairman, Soils Dept., Rutgers Uni 
versity; Gus M. Oehm, Director of 
Public Relations, Pineapple Research 
Institute of Hawaii; and Jack Ver 
non, Vice-Pres., Niagara Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

The Association states that la 
dies are “especially invited,” and a 
committee for their entertainment is 
being appointed. Morning sessions 
start at 10, the program says. The 
annual golf tournament will be held 
on Thursday afternoon with prizes be- 
ing awarded that evening at the ban- 


quet program 
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A Potential User of 


FERTILIZER 


corm is a 


HE importance of 
potential market for more and 
food 


mor plant materials 


should be a matter o! 
fertilizer trade 


particular ‘n- 
Produc 
tion of bumper corn crops requires 
phos 


a study I 


terest to the 


\ nitrogen, 


‘reat. quantities of 
phate and potash, and 
population trends in the U.S. indi 
cates that tremendous quantities of 
corn will be needed for years to come 
food sup 


to maintain an adequate 


Although less than 4° of 


rm crop is consumed directly 
human beings, yet the total corn ¢ 
s devoted almost exclusively 


eding of humans, either 


indirectly 
How 


does the 


many bushels of corn 


Average person consume an 
wually? Assuming that the 


1946-49 


postwar 


rs of representative 


average per msuMption 
Witl 
United States 


1960 


ipproximat bushels 
pulation 
ising at its present rate, 
we 

find some 177 million persons in 
Thus, by that 


require about 3,860,000,000 hu 


innually! This yield 


the land in the ears 


nation year, we 


carry off 
alor some 1.80% tons of nitro 
gen 10,000 tons of phosphate and 


ihout = 65 of potash—an 


increasing portion which will have 


to he 


tilizer sources 


supplied from commercial fer 


On the other hand, it is Cif 


ficult to extend figures and trends too 
tar, because the per capita consump 
tion of corn is not necessarily con 


There 


mcrease In per capita 


stunt has been a substantial 
consumption 
of meat and dairy products, the lat 
ter trend been noted 
1913. There is reason to believe that 


the consumer will continue to in- 


having since 


crease his use of these products if 
he feels financially able to do so 
Studies of how people spend their 
disposable food 
types, indicate that seldom, if ever, 


meome for various 


will the consumer value a food type 
so highly that he will increase the 
proportionate share of his income to 
purchase more of it. In other words, 


if the consumption per ot 


capita 
poultry and dairy products is 


must he ac 


Neat 
to he 
complished by reducing the price of 


. : 
stimulated, this 


these commodities in relation to the 
purchasing power of the consumer 
How will ke the de 


mand, therefore, for 


yreat 
corn-fed pr 
depend to a considerable 
extent on the economies of the situa 
ton. It seems doubtful that demand 
will increase much over the 16% 
on increase expected in the 


vent dec ade 


Fertilizer Outlook Good 


| gh the outlook for fertilizer ap- 
plication is more favorable. 
The depletion of soil reserves of 


plant food elements is widely recog 
“ized, and these losses must be made 


up largely through the applicat!on 


of mere and more fertilizer. The per 
food 


1900 has increased to such an 


capita consumption of plant 
since 
extent that a graph showing the fig 
ures presents a graphic picture of 
our increasing dependence on com 
mercial plant food sources. If current 
trends continue, it appears that by 
1960, the per capita consumption of 
exceed 40 


pounds per year, while nitrogen and 


phosphoric acid will 


- 


potash will approximate 23 pounds 
innually. With a populati f 175 
fertili- 


million, the requirements in 


zer for all purposes would exceed 


million tons of mitrogen and potash 
. 
ind would reach approximately 3 


million tons of available phosphoric 


acid 
It should be recognized, how 

hat the increase in 

id consumption 
of soil 
the extent to which Ameri 


the depletion reserves, 
agriculture is becoming inten 
in nature. The 


profit is driving the 


attraction of 
Ameri 
farmer to increase productivity 


the increasing emp'oyment 
of technology and specialization. The 
use of fertilizer in such a system to 


1 


lower production costs rather than 
will be the 
principal consideration in the remain- 
der of this study 
fertilizer can gain the same accept- 


ance which has been accorded hy- 


brid corn, since inherently, the two 


to merease total output 


It is believed that 


* From Paper Presented at National Fertilizer 
Ass'n. Meeting, White Sulphur Springs. fe 
v June 11, 1951. 
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by 
George V. Taylor 


ig: 


< Ch 
Kansas City. Missouri 


r .f 


are alike in that they represent cash 


outlay for operating supplies moti 
vated by a desire to 
production rates per 

The author felt (for 
time) the use of last season's cash 
a basis for figuring this 


achieve higher 
acre 


some 


income as 
years expenditure for fertilizer, to 
be inconsistent 
market 

Cash farm income is a brake 
in that funds are 


with an expanding 


on consumption 
necessary for the purchase of fertil 
izer, but it is absurd for a farmer to 
purchase fertilizer simply on the basis 
that he can “afford” it. Actually, it 
is not farm income, primarily, which 
spells success to the grower, but 
rather, the margin between his in- 
come and his production costs. Since 
the price at which he can sell his 
product is largely beyond his con- 


trol, his sole hope of improving his 
margin of profit lies in reduction of 
With this in mind, we 
now proceed to examine the farmer's 


costs! will 
production costs in the raising of 
corn. 

The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture in cooperation with state 
authorities throughout the country is 
currently collecting and evaluating 
data on response of the various crops 
to nitrogen, phosphate and potash by 
states and regions. We have been 
assured that Fertilizer Corn for 
Higher Yields, Bulletin 4366 of the 
North Carolina Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station contains data fairly rep- 
resentative of responses generally in 
the Southeast. In addition, data were 
secured which are considered appli- 
cable to the Corn Belt. It should be 
noted, however, that the Corn Belt 
data are adjusted to average farm 
conditions, whereas the North Caro- 
lina or southeastern data may have a 
bias because 
farms are usually of better quality as 
For this 


may 


tavorable cooperating 
to land and management 
reason the southeastern data 


show disproportionately well. 


Difficult to Calculate 
STABLISHING | the 


rates of application for phos- 


required 


phate and potash corresponding to 
the nitrogen rates and yields calcu- 
lated presented a considerable prob- 
in south- 


lem. It was learned that 


eastern experiments generally, re- 
sponses to phosphate and potash are 


difhcult to establish 


corn usually 


primarily be- 
cause follows 


heavily fertilized with phosphate and 


crops 


potash. Common sense, however, in 
dicates that corn should bear the cost 
of the phosphate and potash removed 
in the grain. It was judged that over 
a long period little phosphate will be 
lost because that which is fixed in 
the soil on application will become 
available over a period of time. It 
is believed that this is only slightly 
less true of potash where some leach 
ing losses may occur. Accordingly, 
the long term uptake efhciences of 
phosphate and potash were fixed at 
80% and 67% 
P.O; and K,O were charged against 
increased yields at 0.5 pounds each 
per bushel of yield produced. In 


the case of current average yields 


respectively and 


plant foods were included at the 
fertilizer level indicated by the Na 
tional Fertilizer Association’s 1950 
estimate and the average plant food 
composition in fertilizers as indicated 
by Scholl and Wallace for 1948-49 

Examination of available rec 
ords shows that N, P.O,, and K,O 
valued at $.13, $.11 and $.10 per 
pound in the Corn Belt and $.13, 
$.08 and $.07 per pound in the South- 
east roughly approximate 1950 price 
Unless the 


agronomic data used are heavily bi 


levels in all fertilizers. 


ased, the Southeast shows a potential 


FERTILIZER, LIME & SEED AS PERCENT OF TOTAL COST OF PRODUCTION 


N.C., S.C., Ga. 


INDEX (1933 — 100) 


Fla., Ala., Miss. Ohio, Mich., Wisc., Minn. 
Fert. & Lime seed Fert. & Line Seed 
= 


- ‘Index 


100.0 


Ill. & Iowa 


Mo. & Nebr. 


i 
* 


10.6 100.0 10.1 
12.8 
12.3 
12.6 
12.3 
12.4 
11.5 
11.6 
10.8 
10.7 
10.3 
10.4 


10.12100 


126.7 
121.8 
124.7 
121.8 
122.8 
113.9 
114.8 
106.9 
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102.0 
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for low corn prices superior to the 
Corn Belt with a low of 53¢ per 
bushel compared to 63¢ for the Corn 
Belt. I have been told that such a 
corclusion is not unreasonable in 
view of the lower land, labor and tax 
rates, longer growing season, and the 
use of prolific hybrids. If the picture 
is true, then the Corn Belt will have 
to look to its laurels in competition 
with the Southeast. On the other 
hand, it must be noted that complete 
mechanizaion in the southeastern op 
eration has been assumed so that un 
usual opportunity may be restricted 
to large farms of good topography 

Using the costs of production 
per acre at varying yields, market 
prices for corn were assumed at 
$1.75, $1.50, $1.25. $1.00 and $.75 
per bushel to determine the varia- 
tions in profit per acre at various 
yields and market prices. The mid- 
western farmer with a profit of ap- 
proximately $47.00 at the average 
yield of 45 bushels per acre, whe in 
creases his yield to 78 bushels, will 
increase his profit by $38.00 per acre 
with $20.00 worth of fertilizer, if 
prices are steady. More important, 
prices may fall to $1.25 before his 


initial profit at average yield is de- 
creased, while such a price reduction 
would halve profits at the average 
yield. And the southeastern farmer 
is even more fortunate. Increase of 
yield to 88 bushels permits a reduc- 
tion of price to $.75 before profits 
are less than those at average yield 
and going prices 

It can be seen thus that op- 
timum fertilization offers the indi- 
vidual enterpriser at once a chance 
at maximum profits and a whole- 
some insulation against price declire. 
The optimal use of fertilizer by the 
progressive farmer to widen the mar- 
gin between his position and that of 
the marginal producer, who ses the 
price, is in my opinion the most 
salesworthy characteristic of fertili 
zer. Admittedly, universal optimal 
use “of fertilizer might narrow the 
cost range between efficient and mar- 
ginal producer and, through stimu- 
lation of production, might cause out- 
put to exceed demand to the point 
where price declines could be sub- 
stantial. From a sales standpoint, 
however, this appears to be an 
unrealistic hypothesis so that the pro- 
gressive operator will doubtless con- 
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tinue to enjoy a substantial competi 
tive advantage 

It is my belief that farmers 
generally regard fertilizer in much 
the light that the more venturesome 
of us regard a pair of dice. When 
expectations are optimistic and prices 
are high, they incline to plunge a 
bit in the use of fertilizer. In the 
Midwest the choice may be whether 
to use any, while in the Southwest 
the question may be “how much,” 
but basically the question is one of 
a gamble, disassociated to a consider- 
able extent in the farmer's mind 
from his main effort. I believe the 
reason for this attitude is largely 
explained by the various degrees to 
which the farmer charges his operat- 
ing supplies, taxes, rent, interest on 
investment, overhead, depreciation 
and labor to his crops 

At one extreme is the farmer 
who can afford to view his invest- 
ment in an acre of corn as the cost 
of seed, fertilizer, and other direc 
cash supplies necessary to grow it. 
At the other, is the possible attitude 
of a country banker operating his 
farm as he operates his hank. Be- 
tween these two examples fall innum- 
erable combinations depending on 
the operator's background, attitude 
and situation. I suspect, however, 
that in evaluating the wisdom of 
voluntarily increasing cash outlay 
for production, the average attitude 
approaches the former more closely 
than the latter. 

Let us consider in these ex- 
amples the wisdom of investing in 
fertilizer to increase yields. It is easy 
to see that the cost of fertilizer speed- 
ily dwarfs other costs when these 
are envisioned in terms of operating 
supplies. while the proportionate 
effect of fertilizer is relatively small 
when costs are fully envisioned as 
in the second case. Considering ferti- 
lizer costs in relation to cash operat: 
ing supplies only, how may such 
outlandish increases in cash outlay 
for fertilizer be justified? Normally, 
a fair measure of a risk is what po- 
tential gain exists for a given amount 
ventured. In other words, “what are 
the odds”? The ratio of total income 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Pacitic Slope Branch, AGEE, Meets 


EMBERS of the Pacific Branch 
M of the American Association 
of Economic Entomologists held a 
three-day meeting in mid-June in 
Seattle, Washington. Dr. Raymond 
B. Allen, president of the University 
of Washington welcomed the group. 

The meeting was addressed 
briefly by Roy E. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists, by W. A. 
Ross, president of the Entomological 
Society of Canada, and by Avery S. 
Hoyt, chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, U. 
S. D. A. 

E. J. Spencer, president of the 
Entomological Society of British Co- 
lumbia discussed entomology in that 
province in both retrospect and pros- 
pect. The first government entomol- 
ogist was appointed in 1911, he said, 
and now practically the only oppor- 
tunities for entomologists are in the 
Federal Service. 

G. F. MacLeod of Sunland In- 
dustries discussed chemicals for Wes- 
tern agriculture in a defense econ- 
omy. He pointed out that western 
plants are in an excellent condition 
to manufacture and fabricate insec- 
ticides provided basic chemicals are 
forthcoming from eastern chemical 
plants. Western agriculture has need 
of chemicals early in the spring 
while many eastern states are still 
battling snow. He also discussed the 
sulfur situation, stating that because 
sulfur was considered unnecessary 
on cotton in the south, it was not 
allocated to western cotton. However 
the presence of the Atlantic mite on 
western cotton made the use of sul- 
fur mandatory. Washington officials 
when informed of this situation, fin- 
ally allocated suifur for use on wes- 
tern cotton. This stresses the need 
of keeping allocation boards in 
Washington adequately informed, 
in advance of the needs of western 
agriculture, he declared. 

W. S. McCauley of Julius 
Hyman & Company, Denver, Colo., 
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reported on the status of aldrin and 
dieldrin in agriculture, stating that, 
both of these compounds, first syn- 
thesized in 1948, are at the present 
time being tested in some three hun- 
dred geographic locations. Dieldrin is 
more costly than aldrin when com- 
pared on a weight to weight basis, 
he said. Discussing application, he 
should 
elapse between application of diel- 
drin and harvest on edible crops. 
There is, as yet, no established tol 
erance for either of these materials, 


suggested that five weeks 


but the tolerance of four parts per 
million has been requested in Wash- 
ington. 


Walter Ebeling, just returned 
from a year in Hawaii, where he 
studied the control of the melon fly, 
reported results of tests using re- 
sidual sprays on trap crops such as 
corn borders. 

H. H. Crowell of Oregon 
State College reported on techniques 
used in residual soil insecticide 
studies. His results indicate the im- 
portance of deep thorough mixing of 
insecticides in the soil for the con- 
trol of some pests. Iron filings were 
used to study the mixing and distri- 


bution obtained with various types 
of tillage equipment, he reported. 

H. E. Morrison, Oregon State 
College, reported on residual insect 
icides for the control of certain soil 
pests. 

L. C. Terriere, of Oregon 
State College reported on bioassay 


of insecticidal, residues in potatoes * 


grown in treated soils. Mosquito 
larvae were used in the bioassay but 
potatoes were found to be somewhat 
toxic to the larvae even without 
added chemicals. Consequently, a 
method was devised to detoxify the 
potatoes so that the toxicity of the 
added chemicals could be measured 
The third crop of potatoes, grown in 
soils treated in 1949, will be studied 
this fall, he said. 

W. W. Yates of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, U. S. D. A. reported on the use 
of ammonium carbonate to attract 
house flies. Ammonia given off by 
decaying horse manure was found 
to be most atractive to flies. High 
concentrations of ammonia are re 
pellent to flies whereas low concen- 
trations are attractive. Tests were 
conducted to determine the effective- 
ness of ammonium carbonate as an 
attractant when added to certain or- 
ganic wastes such as apple pomace, 
peanut meal, etc. 

(Turn to page 85) 


Entomologists at the 

ting: ing. L to R) Roy E. 
Campbell, president. American Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists; Dr. 
Walter Carter. director. Oriental Fruit 
Fly Investigatons. Honolulu. Hawaii: 
Dr. W. A. Ross. president of the Ento- 
mological Society of Canada; Dr. Curtis 


Seattle 


P. Clausen. chairman of the Division of 
Biological Control. Univ. of California: 
Louis Gentn prog chairman. 
Seated (L to R) Dr. Leslie M. Smith. 
secretary-treasurer: Ed H. Litooy. Col- 
loidal Products, chairman and Dr. Glenn 
E. Carman. vice chairman. Photograph 
by Better Fruit Magazin.e 
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used to poe certain external parasites of cattle, 


CA, GEE GREENS a8 6 Saas rep. Black Leaf Mash-Nic—for controlling the large round- 
Black Leaf Dry Concentrate—a dry powdered nicotine worm (Ascaridia galli) in chickens. A “single-shot” 
com od’ thet combines the versatility of Black treatment. 
Leaf 40 with the convenience of a dry product. Nico-Fume Liquid —containa 40% actual nicotine in a 
« “free” nhouse nd fumigating 
Black Leaf 155—a “fixed” nicotine compound for spray- a ee eee spraying a 
i ing apples and pears to control codling moth, also for to control aphids and similar sucking insects. 
2 controlling grape berry moth and citrus thrips. Hice-Pume Pressure: Pumigater— spreads penetrating 
: sh ate aia nicotine fumes under pressure to control aphids and 
Black Leaf 10 Dust Base—a “free” nicotine compound, » 
i> aun Gin qamaiiall . i> aie @ similar sucking insects in the greenhouse. 
neutral dust. Benzo-Fume + 7 Se eine the control of 
greenhouse red spider mites 
Black Leaf Garden Dust—a rethrum and rotenone dust or y 
containing nicotine, ab oy Black Leaf Aerosol Insect Killer—a highly effective aero- * ‘ 
concentrated fu sol insecticide containing a combination of pyrethrins 
and piperonyl butoxide. Controls flies, 
Black Leaf Rotenone Dust—1;, rotenone and sulphur, mosquitoes, ants, roaches and similar 
blended on our special carrier material. household insect pests. 


Black Leaf 3-5-40 Cotton Dust «+ Black Leaf 3-5-0 Cotton Dust 
Black Leaf Toxaph Sulphur Dust « Black Leaf Toxaphene Dust 
—for control of boll weevils, aphids, fleahoppers, thrips, boll worms, 
and certain other insects infesting cotton. 


Other cotton insecticide materials available. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia *« San Francisco, California 
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Treatment of Shortleaf Pine and Loblolly Pine 
Seed With Fungicidal Dusts 


This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
imsect contro! preblems. is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils. and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


plant 


CCORDING to J. K. Hamil 

ton of the Georgia Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station and 

L. W. R. Jackson of the University 

of Georgia, one of the vital problems 

confronting toresters in the manage 

ment of forest nurseries 1s securing 

an effective treatment for the control 

of damping-off diseases. Since the 

early part of this century, plant path 
ologists prescribed a 

treatments, with vary 

effectiveness. The 


treatments 


have variety) 
of chemical 
ing degrees of 
most extensively used 
have been aqueous solutions of for- 
maldehyde, sulfuric acid and alum 
inum sulfate,, 
of the prepared beds at the time of 


sowing. During the past two decades, 


applied to the surface 


a variety of fungicidal dusts have 
been widely used for the control of 
diseases of field crops, but thus far 
very few reports have been made on 
the use of chemical seed protectants 
for the control of tree seedling dis 
eases. Results of a preliminary study 
conducted by these workers, to de- 
termine the effect of various levels of 
dosage of fungicidal dusts on the ger 
mination and emergence of unstrat- 
ified seed of shortleaf pine and lob- 
lolly pine, are reported below 

The fungicides tested in the 
experiment were as follows; Arasan, 
50% active Barbak C, 
New Improved Ceresan (5° active 
material), Fermate (20% active ma- 
terial), Phygon (80°@ active mater- 
ial), Puratized 641, New Improved 
(1% active material), 


material, 


Semesan Jr. 
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Yellow Cuprocide (100% active ma- 
terial), and a 1:100 aqueous solution 
chloride. The dosage 


levels of the dusts used were 1.0, 


of mercuric 


0.25 and 0.0625 percent of the seed 
Glass 


seed were rotated in a small drum 


weight vials of the treated 
with baffles until the seeds were thor 
coated, which required ap 
Seed 


was soaked in the mercuric chloride 


oughly 

proximately 460 revolutions 

solution for one minute. 
Seed was stratified in a mix- 


ture of peat moss and sand for 30 


days at 10°C. 
The seed were germinated in 
flats of untreated Norfolk coarse 


sand. The daily air temperature dur 
ing the germination period ranged 
from a minimum of 65°F. at night 
to a maximum of 80°F. during the 
day 

A planting of 2 rows of 25 
seeds was made of each treatment. 
Daily made of the 
emerged seedlings. All of the ger- 
mination tests were run for a period 


counts were 


of 50 days from planting. The tests 
were run in a split-plot design. Each 
treatment was replicated 3 times 


Treatment of Unstratified Seed 
Loblolly pine seed--The av- 


erage germination of the control 
(untreated) was 30.6 percent. The 
germination in the treated series 
ranged from a minimum of 16.6 per- 
cent for Puratized 641 to a maxi 
mum of 38.6 percent for 0.25 
Phygon. 


The following treatments in 
creased the percentage of germina 
tion: Fermate; and 0.06% 
Semesan Jr. The other dosage levels 
of the fungicides tested did not in 
percentage 


0 
UO. Ld" ¢ 


crease the 
All of the dosage levels of Yellow 
Cuprocide, Barbak C, Ceresan and 


Puratized 641 decreased germination, 


germination 


as did mercuric chloride. 

There was not a_ sufficient 
amount of damping-off in this series 
of treatments to determine the rela 
tive efciency of the various fungi 
cides. 

Shortleaf pine seed—In this 
series of treatments, the average ger 
control was 457.6 
treated 


germination ranged from a minimum 


mination of the 
percent. In the series, the 
of 40.0 percent for 1.00% Puratized 
641 to a maximum of 70.0 percent 
The following 
treatments increased the percentage 


for 0.06 Fermate 
of germination: 1¢¢ Yellow Cupro 
cide: 0.25% 0.06°¢ Arasan, Barbak 
C, Fermate, Phygon, Puratized 641, 
and Yellow Cuprocide; 0.069 Cere- 
Semesan Jr. All the 
other dosage levels of the fungicides. 


san; 0.25% 


including mercuric chloride, decreased 
the percentage of germination. 

The percentage of damping 
off was reduced by the following 
Barbak C, Ceresan, 
Yellow 


0.069 Semesan Jr. Mercusc chior- 


treatments. 1% 
Phygon, Cuprocide; and 
ide also reduced damping-off. 


Treatment of Stratified Seed 

Loblolly pine seed—Germina- 
tion of the control was 55.2 percent. 
The germination of the treated ser- 
ies ranged from a minimum of 48.8 
percent for 1% Semesan, Jr. to a 
maximum of 71.4 percent for 0.25% 
Phygon. The percentage of germina- 
tion was increased by the following 
treatments: All the treatments at 
the 1% 
Semesan Jr.; all the treatments ex- 
cept Ceresan at the 0.25% 
and all the treatments except Yellow 
Cuprocide at the 0.06% level. 

There was not 
damping-off in this series to indi- 
cate the relative efficacy of the var- 
ious fungicides. 


level, except Ceresan and 


level; 


sufficient 
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A\ over the 


fo Ti i iry (and abroad, too) 
Insecticides are Blended 


with S p ro ut-Wa Id ron We are greatly pleased with the per 


formance of our Sprout-Waldron sys- 
o tem. We believe witho it a doubt that 
e q U ip m fa n t the dust produced on our equipment 
surpasses anything else on the market 
in the South today. Representatives of 
the producers of the technical toxicants 
used by us agree with this opinion. We 
have produced something like 300 tons 
of Chlordane and Toxaphene field 
strength dusts this season on the equip- 
ment and expect to do at least 400 ad- 
ditional tons. We can imagine no bet 


ter mechanical principle for the proper 
1 


mulling of insecticides than the prin 
ciple of this mill.” 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


reports tremendous production rates 
by the addition of an over-size motor 
on the blending mill. With a 6-man 
crew, 8000-9000 Ibs./hour are regu 


From Trenton, New Jersey 
came the story of the succe essful Vahls 
ing installation featured in the October 
1947 issue of Agricultural Chemicals 
In Lansing, Michigan .. . 
two Sprout-Waldron blending systems 


are each consistently producing 7-10 
batches per hour. 


Pennsylvania Influence . 


arly attained. For unexpected de- 
mands, peak daily rates averaging 
nearly 300% of minimum factory rating 
has been achieved 
In North Carolina . 


1 plant manager reports 


, “Everyone 
who visits our plant agrees that we have 


the most compact, efficient system they 


have yet seen. Several of the ingredient 
salesmen have already stopped to take 
pictures of our Sprout-Waldron blend 
ing system.” 
an enviable reputation w was built in the in Presque Isle, 
first six months of operation. Visiting 
representatives from Farm Co-ops in 
other states unanimously characterized 
the dust as being the finest, most uni- 
form blends they had ever examined 
A Georgia Installation . . . 
Accurate production records over three 
months period showed sustained rates 
of 120-234 over the minimum factory 
rating for installation. Five distinct for- 
mulas totaling more than 450 tons were 
blended during this period 


Maine, 
a capacity of 6 - 1000 Ibs. batches per 
hour without interruption was re- 
ported. A 4-man crew handled this job 
using four formula operations and 
packaging into 50 lb. bags. To meet 
peak demands during the dust season 
levels as high as nine batches per hour 
are maintained for limited intervals 
with the same crew. Such peaks exceed 
the guaranteed factory rating by 125% 


eg atell tis. 


Write for Bulletin 1-846 today! Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 


7 Waldron Street, Muncy, Penna 
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Shortleaf pine seed—The av- 
erage germination of the control was 
$3.2 percent. Germination of the 
treated series ranged from a mini- 
mum of 36.0 percent for Puratized 
641 to a maximum of 68.6 percent 
for 0.06% Puratized 641. 

The following treatments in- 
creased the percentage of germina- 
tion: 1¢¢ Fermate, Semesan Jr., and 
Yellow Cuprocide; 0.25% Ceresan, 
Yellow Cuprocide, Fermate, and 
Semesan Jv: and 0.06% Arasan, 
Barbak C. Ceresan, Fermate, Phy- 
gon, Puratized 641 and Yellow Cup 
rocide. 

The percentage of damping: 
off was reduced by the following 
treatments: 1% Fermate, Phygon; all 
the treatments except Barbak C at 
the 0.257 level: 0.06% Arasan, Bar- 
bak C, Puratized 641, and Yellow 
Cuprocide 


Summary 
STUDY was made of the effec 
A of three dosage levels of each 
of eight fungicidal dusts on the ger 
mination of stratified and unstratified 
shortleaf pine and loblolly pine seed. 

According to the results of 
this experiment, the 0.256 and 
0.06% dosages of the various fungi- 
cides resulted in a larger number of 
emergence increase percentages than 
did the 1, dosages. 

In the unstratified seed series, 
including both kinds of pine the 
number of treatments that resulted 
in increased emergence were as fol- 
lows: 4 of 16 for 1% dosage, 8 of 
16 for the 0.25 dosage, and 7 of 
16 for the 0.06% dosage. 

In the stratified seed series, 
including both species, the number 
of treatments that resulted in in- 
creased emergence were as follows; 
9 of 16 for 1% dosage, 11 of 16 for 
0.25% dosage, and 14 of 16 for the 
0.06 dosage 

For all treatments, including 
both species, the number of treat: 
ments that increased emergence were 
as follows: 13 of 32 for 1°% dosage, 
19 of 32 for the 0.25% dosage, and 
24 of 32 for the 0.06°% dosage. 

According to the results of 
this study, the fungicidal dusts at 
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particularly the 0.25 and 0.069% dos- 
ages, can be used for the treatment 
of unstratified and stratified seed. 

There was not sufficient 
damping off in the treatment series 
to yield an evaluation of the rela- 
tive efficacy of the fungicidal dusts. 


More Fungicide Tests 
E. Wilson, of the Califor- 
nia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, reports some observations 


made during tests to determine the 
lethal effects of various chemical 
preparations on Erwinia amylovora, 
the bacterial cause of fire blight, in 
which mature but unripe Bartlett 
pears were utilized. The fruit were 
dipped into the preparations, placed 
in glass containers, and held at 70° 
to 75°F. At such temperatures, the 
untreated (water-dipped) fruit rip- 
ened within seven to eight days. It 
(Turn to Page 91) 


This column. reviewing current insect control 


programs, is a regular 


feature of AGRICULTURE CHEMICALS. Mr. Dorward is connected with 
the department of Insect Pest Survey and Information, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Washington. His observations are 


based on latest reports from collabo 


wt, 


rators in the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture's pest surveys 


ghout the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorw 


Cotton Insects 
N_ general, cotton insect pests 
this year do not appear as preva- 


lent as in the same period of 
1950. The boli weevil is as widely 


After five and a half years of 
writing his portion of the “Listening 
Post." Gilbert J. Haeussler has re- 
linquished this responsibility on be- 
ing named leader of the Division of 
Truck Crop and Garden Insect In- 
vestigations. The Agricultural Chem- 
icals editorial staff expresses appre- 
ciation for Mr. Haeussler's good 
work which began with the very 
first issue of this magazine in 1946. 
We wish him well in his new posi- 
tion, and welcome our new contribu- 
tor, Mr. Dorward.—Editors 


scattered this year as last, but is gen- 
erally less abundant; however with 
July and August being the crucial 
months, more farmers then ever be- 
fore are making an effort to control 
the weevil with insecticides. In Tex- 
as, there was a slight increase in 
the number of punctured squares 
during early July over late June, 
but the average count in 89 counties 
was 99% as compared with 20% at 
this time last year. 

The boll weevil continues to 
be the most important pest of cotton 
in Arkansas but the average infesta 
tion in the southeastern counties in 
early July was 8 as compared with 
12° for the same period last year. 
Examination of 228 fields of 36 Ok 
lahoma counties in July revealed in- 


festation in 163 fields of 30 counties. 
Early July rains in Louisiana were 
favorable for weevil development 
and control was needed in all sec: 
tions of the state. Examination in 
308 fields in 17 parishes during the 
first week of July showed 99% punc 
tured squares as compared with 26% 
during the same period last season. 
In early July weevils were found 
in 59 of 88 fields examined in 15 
Tennessee counties, although exam- 
inations in three of these counties, 
Franklin, Lake and Obion, failed to 
reveal any infestation. The weevil 
population in Mississippi increased 
slightly in early July, probably be- 
cause of rain. Forty-four Mississippi 
counties report weevils with an aver- 
age infestation of 99% as compared 
to a 20% infestation at this time 
last year. Although early July ex- 
aminations showed weevils in 34 
Georgia counties, the infestations 
were generally light. Examinations 
during the first week in July of 60 
non-poisoned fields of 20 counties 
in South Carolina, showed a square 
infestation of 31.89% as compared 
with 65% for the same period in 
1950. Infestations in sixty poisoned 
fields of 20 counties were about the 
same, 11.3% and 11.7% for the 
two years. The eastern and Piedmont 
areas of North Carolina showed an 
increase in weevil abundance over 
late June counts. Although the in- 
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rom Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
will flow 


HIGH GRADE 
MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


New Plant and Refinery 
under construction 


: yy TR ee Company 


ANTICIPATED PRODUCTION DATE 
LATE WINTER OR EARLY SPRING, 1952. 
MORE DEFINITE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED AS AVAILABLE 


Address All Communications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


HOME OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. - CHARLESTON, S.C. * TAMPA, FLA. + GREENVILLE, MISS. 


DUVAL POTASH or'-cem ano racrory 
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sect was generally present through 
ut the North 
Carolina, infestation was so light a 


cotton counties of 


check of fields was necessary to de- 
termine which required insecticides 
Early July reports showed an 8.7 
weevil infestation in 7 of 8 fields ex 
amined in Southampton, Greensville 
and Nansemond counties. 


Pink Bollworm Threat 
VEN though the boll 
is still the 1951 No. 1 cotton 
enemy, the pink bollworm is now 


weevil 


causing more damage in_ several 
Texas counties and threatens serious 
damage in a dozen or more counties 
before the crop is harvested. Texas 
counties showing a higher pink boll- 
werta population than last year are: 
Atascosa, Bexar, Brooks, Calhoua, 
Jackson; -Jim Hogg, Live Oak, Re- 
fugio, San Patricio and Victoria. No 
pink bollveorms had been reported 
from Louisiana by mid-July 
Bollworms were reported from 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana 
and Arkansas, with Georgia and 
Louisiana reporting some poisoning. 
Cutworms have 
caused some damage to cotton in 
Mississippi and Arkansas, with the 


causing 


were reported to 


yellow-striped 
damage to cotton in Texas. The gar- 


armyworm 


den webworm, sometimes called the 
“careless weedworm™ caused losses 
to cotton in Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
during early July. 

The cotton leafworm, which 
by July Ist of last year, had reached 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana, had 
not been reported this year in the 
United States by July 9th. In the 
irrigated regions of the southwest, 
all insect damage to cotton was rela- 
tively light. In the San Joaquin Val- 
ley of California the spider mite had 
heen the most common pest in early 
July, but the greasy cut worm caused 
damage in localized areas. In _ the 
Coachella and Imperial Valleys, 
early infestation of spider 
mites had practically disappeared by 
July Ist. Lygus bugs are heavier in 
the San Joaquin Valley than in 
1950, having reached economic im- 


season 
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portance in early July in the south 


and east central portions. Although 
abundant in the Valley, 
these pests did not appear to have 
caused any damage. In Arizona and 
New Mexico, beet army worms on 
cetton were controlled with insec 


Imperial 


ticides. 


Fruit Insects 

HE codling moth infestation 
Betas the fruit producing 
areas Was relatively light during late 
June and early July. Development 
was retarded in Indiana and the Hud 
son Valley of New York by cool 
weather in June. Serious injury by 
the red banded leat 


stricted to comparatively few areas 


roller was re- 


It was more abundant in June than 
normal in New Jersey and the in 
festation was heavier in Massachu- 
setts than last year. Injury from the 
insect occurred in late June in Wes 
tern New York and the Hudson Val- 
ley of that state 

In late June injury to peaches 
was caused by the oriental fruit 
moth in Orange County, New York 
First brood larvae of this insect were 
more abundant in Ohio this year than 
for the last few years. By July Ist, 
European red mites were on the in 
crease in fruit areas of New York, 
Ohio, Indianaand Missouri. 


Truck and Veg. Insects 
URING late 
July, moderate to heavy in- 

festations of the Mexican bean bee- 


June to early 


tle were present in the coastal areas 
from Alabama to New York as well 
as in Tennessee and Ohio. There was 
a heavy infestation of the potato 
leaf hopper on beans in Maryland, 
with lighter infestation in Tennes- 
see, Virginia, Ohio, New York, Dela- 
ware and North Carolina. Beans in 
Maine, New York, Washington, 
Maryland, Idaho, and California 
during late June were injured by the 
seed corn maggot. The two-spotted 
spider mite damaged beans in Ala- 
bama, Delaware, South Carolina, 
Washington and California. Cab- 
bage caterpillars and aphids were 
generally light in early July. During 
late June, aphids had been heavy on 


cabbage in Ohio and California. Pea 
aphid populations in early July in 
Wisconsin and the Blue Mountain 
districts of Washington and Oregon 
insecticide ap- 


large-scale 


required 
plications. Lighter infestations were 
present in New York and the Pa- 
louse district of Washington and 
Idaho. During late June, the pea 
weevil caused serious local problems 
in Central New York. Early in July, 
the tomato fruit worm was locally 
Florida and 
Tennessee. Aphids were numerous on 
Long Island potatoes. The Colorado 
potato beetle was abundant in Ten 


destructive in Delaware, 


nessee and numerous in all of the 
eastern states. Tobacco insects were 
generally light, with bud worms and 
hornworms 
Florida 
pers caused some damage to tobacco 
in Florida. Although aphids were in- 
festing tobacco in Georgia, Florida 


Georgia, 
Grasshop- 


occurring in 
and Tennessee 


and Tenn . no noticeable damage 


occurred 


Corn Borer Status 
HROUGHOUT much of the 
infested corn borer area the de 

velopment of the corn borer was 
ahead of the growth of corn during 
early July. Cool evenings, wind, and 
rain decreased egg laying by the 
moths and the first brood infestation 
was generally light. By late June, 
treatment of the earliest field corn 
was under way in the southern half 
of the corn belt, but the number of 
fields needing treatment was low. In 
early July, 
started in northwest Iowa but dur 
ing the latter part of June some fields 
in the west central area had been 


egg laying had just 


treated. In southwestern Indiana the 
first generation was established by 
early July, but no serious damage was 
expected. Very few first brood eggs 
were being deposited in Kansas by 
late June. The infestation in Mary- 
land during early July remained 
light. Tassel damage of both field and 
sweet corn in New Jersey was light 
the first part of July, but some con- 
trol was practiced. By July 15th 
hatching and feeding by the larvae in 
southwestern Ohio were underway, 
with egg laying falling off rapidly. 
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3 reasons why CELITE 


If you are looking for a way to give your insecticide 
greater killing power . . . and also cut packaging 
and shipping costs . . . you may find the answer in 
Celite Diluents and Grinding Aids. 


These diatomite powders, because of their high 
liquid absorption, great bulk and other unusual 
properties, may help your product in one or more 
of these three ways: 

AS A BULKING AGENT: As little as 2% to 4% of Celite 
adds greatly to bulk by flufing up or lightening up the 
insecticide dust. This not only keeps the product free- 
flowing, but, more important, causes noticeably better 
dispersion of the poison. 

AS A GRINDING AID: Celite aids in grinding of both 
solid and semi-solid low melting point poisons and 


increases their potency. Concentrates as high as 70% to 
80% of DDT as well as high concentrates of BHC and 
other low melting point poisons are readily obtained. 


AS AN ABSORPTION MEDIUM: Celite’s high liquid 
absorption capacity allows a higher percentage of 
liquid poison to be absorbed while 

still maintaining a dry dust concen- 

trate. This means lower packaging 

costs, lower freight costs per pound 

of poison and a more potent effect in 

the final product. 


The story of Celite diluents and 
grinding aids can very well be a 
profitable one for you. For all the 
facts, write Johns-Manville, Box 
290, New York 16, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


Diluents and Grinding Aids 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ACS September Meeting 
Includes Symposia on 


FERTILIZERS and PESTICIDES 


istry and pesticides and a sym- 

posium on the current status 
of pesticides are included in the 
World Chemical Conclave to be held 
in New York and Washington, D.C., 
September 3-15. Cooperating in the 
event are the American Chemical 
Society, the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry and 
the International Congress of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry. 

Dr. J. L. St. John will preside 
at the September 7 morning and af- 
ternoon sessions featuring the sym- 
posium in the Grand Ballroom of 
the New Yorker. The program is as 
follows: “Mode of Action of Pesti- 
cides,” Robert L. Patton; “Toxico- 
logical Procedures Employed in Pes- 
ticide Evaluation,” by L. W. Hazle- 
ton; “Methods for the Evaluation of 
the Chronic Toxicity of Pesticides,” 
by Francis F. Heyroth; “Toxicolog- 
ical Problems Involved in the use of 
Insecticides,” by S. W. Simmons; 
“Environmental Health Aspects of 
Agricultural Pesticides,” by Frank 
Princi; and “Biological and Chemical 
Evaluation of Pesticides” by James 
G. Horsfall and Saul Rich. 

The afternoon session will in- 
clude the following papers: “Devel- 
opments in Aircraft Application of 
Pesticides” by Kenneth Messenger: 
“Spray Concentrates in Deciduous 
Fruit Production,” by J. Marshall and 
J. M. McArthur; “Developments in 
Machine Application of Pesticides,” 
by W. W. Gunkel and O. C. French; 
“Pesticides, Laws and the Chemist,” 
by Justus C. Ward; “Selective Con- 
trol of Animal Pests through Chem- 
istry,” by W. W. Dykstra; and 
“Evaluating the Need for Agricul- 
tural Pesticides,” by K. Starr Chester 


S eo ons on fertilizer chem- 
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Fertilizer Chem. Section 
INCENT Sauchelli, Davison 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, is 
chairman and S. F. Thornton, F. S. 
Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va., 
secretary of the Division of Fertil- 
izer Chemistry which will hold a 
symposium in the Gold Room, Hotel 
Martinique, New York, Thursday 
morning, September 6. Dr. Sau- 
chelli will preside at the morning 
session, with the following program: 
“Some Phases of Rock Phosphate 
Mining in the Western Field,” by 
C. W. Sweetwood, Charles Crowley 
and C. A. Lee; “Grinding Opera- 
tions as they Affect Acidification of 
Florida Phosphate Pebble,” by Paul 
D. V. Manning and I. M. LeBaron; 
“Phosphoric Acid and Elemental 
Phosphorus in the Fertilizer Indus- 
try.” by W. L. Hill; “Phosphoric 
Acid from Low-Grade Phosphates .by 
the Sulfuric Acid Process—Small- 
Scale Studies,” by L. D. Yates and 
J. G. Getsinger; “Composition and 
Properties of Superphosphate: Ef- 
fect of Aluminum and Iron Content 
Upon the Curing of Superphos- 
phate,” by H. L. Marshall and W. 
L. Hill; and “A Funnel-Type Con- 
tinuous Mixer for Normal Super- 
phosphate Manufacture,” by L. D. 
Yates and W. B. Williams 
Dr. Thornton will be in 
charge of the afternoon session, also 
at the Martinique, at which six pa- 
pers will be presented. They are: 
“Quick-Curing of Superphosphate,” 
by G. L. Bridger and E. C. Kapusta; 
“Some Effects of Fluorine on P.O; 
Reversion of Ammoniated Super- 
phosphates,” by R. C. Datin, E. A. 
Worthington and H. L. Poudrier: 
“Characterization of Non-Ortho- 
phosphate P® in Neutron-Irradiated 


KH.PO,,” by J. H. Borland, A. J. 
MacKenzie and W. L. Hill; “An 
X-Ray Diffraction Study of the Ci- 
trate-Insoluble Residue from an Am- 
moniated Superphosphate,” by W. 
J. Hecht, Jr.. E. A. Worthington, 
E. D. Crittenden and A. Northrup; 
“The Differential Behavior of Incor- 
porations of Potassium as Metaphos- 
phate and Sulfate,” by W. H. Mac- 
Intire, W. M. Shaw and B. Robin- 
son; and “Fused Granular Potassium 
Muriate and its Properties,” by E. 
W. Douglass and E. A. Schoeld. 
The symposium continues 
through Friday, with the same chair- 
men. Papers scheduled for delivery 
at the morning session are as fol- 
lows: “Compound Fertilizers from 
Rock Phosphate, Nitric and Sulfuric 
Acids and Ammonia,” by M. M. 
Striplin, Jr., David McKnight and 
T. P. Hignett; “Forms and Solubil- 
ity of Phosphorus in Mixed Fertil- 
izers,” by K. G. Clark and W. M. 
Hoffman; “Fertilizer Mixing Prob- 
lems,” by Vincent Sauchelli and R. 
P. Taylor; “Batch Mixing in the 
Fertilizer Industry,” by W. T. Doyle 
and A. Y. Glynn: and “Technical 
Problems in Continuous Mixing of 
Solids and Liquids in Fertilizer Pro- 
duction,” by Walter J. Sackett. 


Final session of the symposium 
will be Friday afternoon, with the 
following papers: “Some Factors In- 
fluencing the Efficiency of Fertilizer 
Conditioners,” by J. O. Hardesty and 
Rikio Kumagai; “The Multiwall Pa- 
per Fertilizer Bag—Past, Present and 
Future,” by W. Noyes Baker: 
“Chemical Reactions Which Occur 
Between the Trace Element Salts and 
the N-P-K Carriers in the Fertilizer 


(Turn to Page 87) 
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IT TAKES NITROGEN to turn a steer into steak. It 
puts weight on beef by increasing both the 
amount of forage and its protein value. It 
helps build grazing land that for feeding 
value can’t be beat by any other crop. What- 
ever the pasture harvest — milk, ham, lamb, 
or beef—nitrogen makes good eating. And 
at the same time builds vigorous cover that 


helps keep the earth in good shape. 

Of all the sources of nitrogen, anhydrous 
ammonia is the most concentrated and the 
most economical. It is this preferred form 
that CSC produces at its Sterlington plant 
in Louisiana. Most of CSC’s production is 
used to increase the value of productive 
crops from Gulf Coast soils. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


17 EAST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Washington Report 


PS is considering the draft 

ing of price ceiling regula 

tions tailored to the require 
ments of various segments of the agri 
cultural chemical industries. A series 
of meetings was scheduled in late 
July and early August with repre- 
sentatives of the different branches 
of the fertilizer and pesticide indus 
tries to receive their views on the ad 
visability of removing fertilizers and 
pesticides from control under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation and 
CPR-22 and placing them under 
specific price regulations. 

Six industry committees in the 
field of fertilizers were drawn up 
and three committees in the insecti 
cide industry. The committees set 
up in the fertilizer industry and the 


dates for their meetings were. 


Agricultural liming materials 
producers, July 17; phosphate rock 
producers, July 23; superphosphate 
producers, July 25; nitrogen mater- 
ials producers, July 27; potash pro- 
ducers, July 30; and producers of 
mixed fertilizers, August 1. 

The discussions centered on 
setting up tailored regulations for 
each of these branches of the fer- 
tilizer industry and eventually con- 
solidating them into a single regula- 
tion. During World War II, the fer 
tilizer industry operated under three 
eetling regulations—MPR-135__lim- 
ited to mixed fertilizers, MPR-205 
relating to fertilizer materials, and 
MPR-38¢. 

Three advisory committees in 
the tield of insecticides were sched 
uled. One is a committee of pro 
ducers of DDT and BHC which met 
July 20th. Another is a committee of 
the reprocessors and formulators of 
DDT and BHC insecticides, which 
met July 24th, and the third is a 
general committee covering all other 
insecticides which was to meet Au- 
gust 3rd. 

Listed below are the members 
of the agricultural pesticide indus: 
try who were invited by OPS to serve 
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on the various advisory committees: 


* - * * 


DDT-BHC-OPS Committee 

H. C. Davies, Calabama Chemical 
Co.: Mark Biddison, General Chemical 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; 
L. A. Kolker, Kolker Chemical Works, 
Inc.; Charles Gerlach, Michigan Chemical 
Corp.; H. C. Koehler, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.; P. Rothberg, Montrose Chem- 
ical Co.; E. R. Cashman, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co.; Carlos Kampmeier, 
Rohm & Haas Co.; Dr. Oskar Frey, Cin- 
cinntai Chemical Co.; R. S. Roeller, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co.; Wm. 
J. F. Francis, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co. of Washington: Jack Vernon, 
Niagara Chemical Division, Food Ma 
chinery and Chemical Corp., and W. F 
Newton, Southern Alkali Corp 


BHC-DDT Reprocessors and 
Formulators Committee 

B. P. Webster, Chipman Chem- 
ical Co.; E. H. Phillips, GLF Soil Build- 
ing Service, A Division of Cooperative 
GLF Exchange, Inc.; John Kirk, General 
Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp.; W. Mercer Rowe, Jr., Mag 
Sulphur & Chemical Co.; James McCon- 
non, McConnon & Co.; W. J. Liipfert, 
Woolfolk Chemical Works, Ltd.; Russell 
Dorman, California Spray-Chemical 
Corp.: Jack Vernon, Niagara Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp.; Carlos Kampmeier, Rohm & Haas 
Co.; John Kennedy, Stauffer Chemical 
Co.; A. F. Kingsbury, Rogers and Hub- 
bard Co., and Roy E. Miller, Miller Pro- 
ducts Co 


0.P.S. General 

Pesticide Committee 

J. Hallan Boyd, Commercial Chem- 
ical Co.; B. P. Webster, Chipman Chem- 
ical Co.; Jack Vernon, Niagara Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp.; John Rodda, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc.;: W. Mercer Rowe, Jr., 
Flag Sulphur & Chemical Co.; Paul May- 
field, Hercules Powder Co.; W. C. Ben- 
nett, Phelps Dodge Refining Corp.; G. 
F. Leonard, Tobacco By-Products and 
Chemical Corp., and H. J. Langhorst, 
American Cyanamid Co. 


* cl * * 


If manufacturers of DDT 
are obliged to roll back prices, it 
will tend to cut production by the 
diversion of their limited supplies of 
chlorine to other more profitable uses, 
members of the Agricultural Pesti 
cides, DDT and BHC Manufacturers 


Industry Advisory Committee told 
OPS officials at their first meeting 
on July 20 

Committeemen said that sup 
phes of DDT would be tight for the 
next two years, but that there would 
be ample BHC for all needs includ- 
ing requirements for export. They 
also said that, industry was satisfied 
to continue pricing under the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation, GCPR. 
A poll of the committee showed that 
of 12 companies represented, eight 
would experience rollbacks and four 
roll forwards in their DDT ceilings 
under the provisions of the Manu- 
facturers’ General Ceiling Price Reg: 
ulation, CPR 22. Four companies re- 
ported roll forwards and none roll- 
backs on BHC. 

If and when CPR 22 becomes 
generally effective, dependent on the 
decision of Congress, the application 
of CPR 22 to manufacturers of DDT 
and BHC will still continue to be 
indefinitely postponed under the pro- 
visions of SR 12 to CPR 22. 

It was recommended that 
this postponement be continued at 
least until October 1, to avoid dis- 
turbing the existing price structure in 
line with the purposes of SR 12. 
Any reductions which might result 
from application of CPR 22 before 
that time would apply retroactively 
in practice to shipments for the en- 
tire season, committeemen said, and 
might force some smaller firms out 
of business. 

. * >. 

Committeemen were unwill- 
ing to make long-range recommenda- 
tions for pricing the products of 
their industry, pending the outcome 
of the current debate in Congress on 
extension of price control and its 
effect on the provisions of CPR 22. 
It was suggested another committee 
meeting be called after Congress 
acts. 

* * * 

Demand for insecticides from 
the cotton area is reported to have 
slowed appreciably Some mixers and 
distributors are reported willing now 
to accept postponement of shipments 
due them on their contracts, where a 
month or two ago they were clam- 
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COTTON 
CORN 
TOBACCO 


Shown above is a typical Oberdorfer cotton spray 
pump, #450C, driven from tractor P. T. O. 
List Price $1700 F.O.B. Syracuse 


The Name OBERDORFER is Cast on Each of the 150 Types 
and Styles of Oberdorfer Bronze Spray Pumps. 
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oring for supplies. And most pro 


ducers, incidentally, are quite wil- 


ling to accept such postponements. 
It gives them an opportunity to 
handle some of the heavy load of 
export inquiries which a few months 
back they were forced to pass by. 
If substantial quantities of DDT, 
BHC, etc., go abroad, this will leave 
the domest.c insecticide industry in 
a stronger position for next season's 
business, with no more than normal 
stocks in the pipelines, all the way 
down the line from producer to far- 
mer. 
* . - 


There are varying views on the 
causes behind the slackening in de- 
mand. For one thing. the industry's 
campaign to encourage advance buy- 
ing last winter and early spring was 
apparently a success. Warned by the 
shortages which lasted through the 
entire 1950 season, most insecticide 
buyers bought early and heavily this 
year. They were well stocked before 
the season opened. And with the cot- 
ton crop late, because of the drought 
in some areas. and excessive rains 
in others. and with boll weevil not 
multiplying in some areas as rapidily 
as had been anticipated. some esti- 
mates of the t ticid 
that would be needed in the cotton 
belt have been revised downward 
rather sharply. 


+ * 


Rains during June brought 
the weevils out of hibernation in 
many areas and heavy weevil popu- 
lations occurred in thousands of fields 
in all states from central Texas to 
the Atlantic Coast. A new genera- 
tion of 
southern Georgia and in Florida and 
the other Gulf States. Weevils made 
their appearance in Virginia and in 
many counties in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and in some of 
the northern and western counties 
of Oklahoma. Weevil populations are 
well beiow last year’s level, however. 


weevils is developing in 


The pink bollworm situation 
was probably more serious in Texas 
during June than in any other June 
of record. Applications of DDT were 
the order of the day in many of the 
Texas fields. 

. * * 

Cavitoma, a cellulose destroy- 
ing disease of cotton is quietly mak- 
ing rapid strides throughout the 
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South and the danger of this disease 
this year is much greater than ever 
before. The disease is caused by var- 
ious cellulytic bacteria and fungi or 
their metabollic products or some 
combination of these factors. Al 
though the exact identity is still 
open, the damage they do is unmis- 
takable. Cotton fibres are weakened 
and eventually break, thus produc- 
ing lint and shorter staple length 
Formation of dye spots im vat-dyed 
fabrics and increased sensitivity to 
alkali are additional deficiencies pro- 
duced by the disease 


. * . 


(Although reports have described 
Cavitoma as having done a consider- 
able amount of damage. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is inclined 
to minimize the situation. Says a 
spokesman from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Soils and Agricultural Engin- 
eering, “. . . to my knowledge (Cavi- 
toma”) is certainly neither a disease. 
nor a new condition of cotton fiber. 
It is merely a condition whereby under 
certain environmental circumstances 
there is a breakdown of the fiber cells 
as a result of microbial action. I have 
discussed this problem to a limited ex- 
tent with pathologists of the Cotton 
Division and in my opinion, the situa- 
tion is very confused and probably 
does net deserve too much comment 

g our pr t state of knowl- 


edge.”) 


oe a a 


Raw materials shortages con- 
tinued to plague producers of agri- 
cultural pesticide chemicals. Chlorine 
remains in short supply and benzene, 
phenol and related materials also 
present a continuing problem. Yet, 
in the face of raw material shortages, 
DDT production for May, June and 
July was expected to be high, DDT 
output for the 1951 calendar year is 
expected to run about 90-95 million 
Ibs. Technical benzene hexachloride 
is thought to be produced at the pres- 
ent time at a capacity of well over 
100 million Ibs. on the basis of 12% 
gamma material. 

* > . 

Insofar as the European corn 
borer in the midwest is concerned, the 
situation for 1951 can be summed up 
pretty much as follows: “The corm 
borer picture over the greater part of 
the infested area is almost uniformly 
the same—coo] evenings. wind and rain 


have decreased egg laying and first 
brood infestation appears generally 


light.” In fact insofar as the first gener- 
ation corn borer is eS no dam- 
age of anv cted and 
hence there will be joc rtduced 
need for spraying and dusting this 
season. 


7 7. * 

Certificates of necessity for 
accelerated tax amortization have 
been issued by the Defense Produc: 
tion Authority to seven companies 
for production of anhydrous am- 
monia. The firms involved, their lo- 
cations and the amount of money 
involved, are as follows: 
Commercial Solvents Corp., 

Sterlington, La, nn... $20,458,000 
Spencer Chemical Co., Vicks- 

Bury Miss. sssccncsenememnnnenene$ 13,758,000 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Lake Charles, La 
Hooker Electro-chemical Co., 

Tacoma, Wash. ncccncnnnonn$ 1,894,700 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp., 


$ 1,388,238 


Wyandotte, Mich. ame $ 2,624,000 
Diamond Alkali Co., Houston, 
ae ee 
Diamond Alkali Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio eweceenescnenscee seemecceesereeeee: $ 828,000 
* * * 
The Food Protection Com- 
mittee of the National Research 


Council, Washington, has recently 
released a statement giving “Basic 
Considerations Involved in Evaluat- 
ing Hazards Encountered in the Use 
ot Pesticides on Foods.” It is pointed 
out that two outstanding factors 
are normally involved: (1) the in- 
herent toxicity of the pesticidal chem- 
icals used (and here chronic toxicity 
is far more important, for acute 
toxicity of the substance is rarely in- 
volved) and (2) the magnitude of 
the residue. 

Factors that will determine 
the magnitude of the residue are 
listed. They include effect of timing 
of applications, rate of application, 
rate of loss, dilution due to growth 
of plants, absorption by plants, etc. 
Copies of the statement may be ob 
tained from the secretary of the 
Council, J. L. St. John, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 

. * * 

Dr. H. L. Haller, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Dept 
of Agriculture, has been named chair- 
man of the Interdepartmental Com- 

(Turn to page 86) 
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We supply manufacturers of fertilizers 

and agricultural chemicals with raw materials 
from every corner of the earth. If you 

have a supply problem, write, 

wire or phone us today. 


TD. Rawr, & Bre 
Th! BAER, S Bor: 


SOOM wv 


SSS 


600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


Branch Offices: Baltimore + Chicego * Savannah + Tampe 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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N Increases Orchard Grass 

An area seeded to Finnish 
late hay orchard grass in the sum- 
mer of 1947 was laid off in plots 
with defferential nitrogen fertiliza 


tion treatments with initial applica- 
tions made in the spring of 1948. A 
very close correlation was obtained 
between the rate of nitrogen appli- 
cation and the degree of leafiness and 
also yield ef this strain of orchard 
grass. At low nitrogen levels few 
leaves were produced and yields 
were very low; at medium nitrogen 
levels (30 pounds of elemental N ap- 
plied in early spring) more leaves de- 
veloped and yields were fair; at high 
nitrogen levels (60 pounds of ele- 
mental N) all plants were quite 
leafy and hay yields were high 

The results of this experiment 
may explain the poor performance of 
this strain secured by some other in- 
vestigators. Where nitrogen levels 
are low, Finnish late hay orchard 
grass looks and yields poorly when 
compared with vigorous early matur 
ing strains. Where nitrogen levels 
are high, this strain will compare 
favorably with the early maturing 
strains in yield of total dry matter 
and, in addition, will produce a much 
leafier, better quality forage. 

W. G. Colby in Mass. Exper. Sta 
Bulletin 459 
a 
Mealy Bugs on Grapes 

Grape growers in western 
New York and in the Hudson Valley 
have encountered a new pest in their 
vineyards. It is the grape mealy bug, 
which has not yet assumed serious 
commercial importance in New York 
vineyards, but is a nuisance where 
it does occur, according to Dr. E 
F. Taschenberg, vineyard entomolo- 
gist of the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

Chief damage from the mealy 
bug is caused by a Mack fungus 
which grows profusely in the honey- 
dew excreted by these insects. Con- 
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trol measures are not too well worked 
out, but preliminary tests indicate 
that parathion at the rate of one 
and a half pounds of 15 per cent 
wettable powder in 100 gallons of 
water gives good results. Since mealy 
bugs are difhcult to wet with the 
spray, two to three ounces of wet- 
ting agent will increase the efhciency 
of the spray. It will require at least 
200 gallons of spray to the acre. The 
spray is first applied about a week 
after the first mealy bugs are found 
on the foliage and clusters, with a 
second application ten days to two 
weeks later. 

Mealy bugs overwinter as 
young nymphs in a cottony-like mass 
beneath the bark of trunks and canes 
of the grape vines. As the weather 
warms up, the insects move to the 
tender parts of the vines, foliage, and 
fruit clusters and feed on the plant 
juices. Late in August the mature 
insects leave the fruit and foliage and 
congregate beneath the bark where 
the cottony masses are made and the 
eggs laid. The eggs hatch during Au 
gust and September. 

* 
More Defoliants Predicted 

The United States Depzrt- 
ment of Agriculture recently pre- 
dicted that there will be wider use 
of chemical defoliants on cotton this 
year. The defoliants include calcium 
cyanamide, sodium chloride with bor 
ate, and potassium cyanate. They are 
applied to mature cotton plants to 
induce shedding of leaves to permit 
earlier harvest. The chemicals are 
usually applied as a dust in the 
Southeastern states and in a spray in 
the drier growing areas 

When properly  defoliated, 
cotton gives a higher percentage of 
clean lint. The treatment also aids 
in insect control by causing boll wee- 
vils to leave the fields when the leaves 
are gone and reduces weevil carry- 
over. 


According to the Department 


ef Agriculture, timing is an impor- 
tant factor. For best results defol- 
iants should not be applied until the 
last bolls expected to make cotton 
are at least 25 days old. Since cotton 
in any one field does not mature 
uniformly, the grower’s problem is 
to time the defoliation for highest 
yields of good quality lint and seed. 
e 


New Chigger Sprays 
Chlordane, lindane, and “Di- 
mite” are effective against chiggers 
in lawns according to a recent re- 
port released by Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. The report stated 
that the mixture should be sprayed 
at the rate of one gallon per 300 
square feet or 145 gallons per acre. 
o 


Toxaphene vs Jap Beetle 

In experiments begun in 1947 
for the control of adult Japanese 
beetles (Popillia japonica Newm.) 
and for controlling larvae in the soil, 
toxaphene appeared to be of little 
value for destroying an_ infestation 
of adult Japanese beetles on peaches 
at Shiloh, N. J., or in protecting the 
trees from subsequent infestation 

In laboratory tests toxaphene 
and DDT were of the same order of 
toxicity to the third-instar larvae 
when mixed with 71 representative 
soils from Connecticut, Massachu 
setts, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia. The insecticidal action was 
retarded by organic matter in the 
soil, but was not affected by appli- 
cations of the common fertilizers 

Since 1947 equally good re 
sults have been obtained with toxa 
phene and DDT in controlling infes 
tations of larvae in turf in Connect 
icut and New Jersey, when the toxi- 
cants were used at the rate of 25 
pounds per acre. 

Toxaphene caused no damage 
to established turf. Preliminary tesis 
with some of the vegetables indi- 
cated that the growth of eggplants, 
peppers, and tomatoes was retarded 
by an application of 50 pounds of 
toxaphene per acre. Cucumbers failed 
to grow in soils containing 25 to 50 


pounds per acre 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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SPERGON* PHYGON* 


SPERGON PHYGON ROSE OUST PHYGON 
GLADIOLUS BUST (fungicide-imsecticide) SEED PROTECTANT 


| (fungicide insecticide) @ 
| — 


ARAMITE.1SW 
(Mite Killer) 


The Naugatuck Family Tree 
Bears Fruit For All 


With due modesty, but not without pride, do we of Naugatuck speak of the 
many benefits made possible by our agricultural chemical products. 

To farmers, growers and canners, they have helped to bring better crops, 
finer produce. To our suppliers and distributors... to the seed processors and 
all others our products serve, they have contributed a new source of business 
and profit. 

Needless to say, this is a great source of satisfaction to us — and an incentive 
to discover and manufacture even finer products for the future. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of insecticides—Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W 
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In conclusion, the prelimin 
ary tests with toxaphene indicate that 
it is of little value in protecting plants 
from attack by the adult Japanese 
beetle, but it may have a place in 
the control of the larvae in the soil. 
Walter E. Fleming and 
W. W. Maines, U.S.D.A., in bulle 
tin B-621, July, 1951. 
* 

Quick Fungicide Test 

Evaluation of fungicides for 
control of orchard fruit diseases, such 
as apple scab, cedar apple rust, cherry 
leaf spot, and brown rot of sweet 
cherries, peaches, and prunes or 
plums, has been speeded up by lab- 
oratory and greenhouse techniques 

New materials can be screened 
tor their toxicity to the fungus in 
question by spraying them on spe- 
cially coated glass slides by means 
of a tower sprayer, putting drops 
of a spore suspension of the fungus 
on the slides and placing them in a 
moist chamber for germination. A 
fair measure of their sticking prop- 
erties, which are so important in a 
material, can also be had by swish- 
ing the sprayed slides back and forth 
in a dish of water or letting a spray 
of water wash them for a period of 
time before the spores are put on 

The next step is to test the 
materials on the foliage of green 
house-grown trees, (If fruit is to be 
used, it is generally brought in from 
the field.) To duplicate weather con 
ditions as closely as possible, a cham 
ber in which temperature and mois 
ture can be controlled is used cither 
to study the effect of these factors 
on the fungus in relation to infec 
tion, to provide ideal conditions for 
infection to take place, or to deter- 
mine their effect on fungicidal action 
This procedure takes into account the 
relationship between fungus, host 
plant, and fungicide 

Generally, the foliage. or 
fruit, is placed on a revolving turn 
table and sprayed with a high-pres 
sure pump. To determine the reten- 
tion of the fungicide, the foliage or 
fruit after drying is again placed on 
the turntable and given a washing 
from an overhead nozzle to simulate 


rain 
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After the foliage or fruit 1s 
dry, it is inoculated with the spores 


of the fungus in question and placed 
in the moist chamber for infection 
to take place. Should the experiment 
be to test the effect of fungicides 
after infection has taken place, the 
foliage or fruit is inoculated first, 
given an infection period, and the 
fungicides then applied 

The technique is not only use 
ful for the rapid determination of 
the comparative effectiveness of fun 
gicides, as denoted by retention of 
the material and eradication of the 
fungus, but it has been especially 
suitable for measuring (1) the rela 
tion of particle size to toxicity and 
adhesion, (2) the role of diluents 
and flocculation, (3) the part played 
by adding insecticides and arsenical 
correctives, (4) effect of spreaders 
and stickers upon the quantity and 
kind of spray residue after differ- 
ent amounts of rainfall, (5) time 
required for sprays to set and means 
of hastening it, (6) possibility of 
spraying in the rain, and (7) redis- 
tribution of the fungicide 

Extremely sensitive micro 
chemical methods of analysis have 
been developed to determine the 
quantities of fungicide encountered 
in these studies. A method of print 
ing deposits of many of the fungi 
cides has been perfected for visual 
examination 

Typical results of this method 
f attacking the problems of the 
grower, which are directly applicable 
© field practice are as follows 

1. Determination of the length 


f time required for the cedar-rust 
fungi to become established on fol 
iage and fruit; the period of suscep 
tibility of the apple to the rust fungi: 
and the relation between growth, 
number and thoroughness of sprays 
A similar study was made on the 
trown-rot fungus 

2. The specificity of Fermate 
against the cedar-rust fungi was ‘lis- 
covered in an effort to find a Fn 
gicide for use with summer oil aad 
nicotine for scab. 

3. Most commercially branded 
materials have been evaluated and 
classified into two groups, namely, 


mg 
k. Ay 
‘® 

7 


protectants and eradicants. Factors 
involved in their mode of action have 
been studied. The more important 
of these factors are particle size, 
formulation, eradication, redistribu- 
tion, and the effect of temperature 
and moisture on stability and toxicity. 

Briefly, in orchard work, the 
environment must be accepted with- 
out control and the complexity of 
variables frequently prevents ade- 
quate analysis of results. Further- 
more, years of experimentation may 
elapse before conditions suitable for 
certain phases of the work are en- 
countered. While field trials will al- 
ways remain the final test of the ef- 
fectiveness of spray materials, labor- 
atory and = greenhouse procedures 
which reproduce natural conditions 
most closely not only provide a more 
rapid and economical method of test- 
ing fungicides, but also provide for 


fundamental research 
M Hamilton and G. L. Mack, in 


Farm = New York State Agri. Exp. 
Station Buuetin, Vol. XVII, No. 3, July, 1951. 
+ 

Citrus Boron Deficiency 
Gumming of the fruit peel, 
failure of seed development and a 
hard, dry, undersized fruit are symp 
toms of boron deficiency in citrus 
which are fairly well recognized. Leaf 
symptoms, on the other hand, are not 
generally recognized. A_ three-year 
study of the effect of boron level on 
tree response of young Valencia or 
ange trees in sand culture showed 
several distinctive foliage symptoms 
when boron was limited to very small 
amounts. The principal symptoms 
were: (a) Yellowing along mid-rib 
and lateral veins, accompanied by de 
foliation when severely affected; (b) 
veins somewhat swollen on upper sur- 
face of leaf with occasional cracking 
and corking of midrib: (c) leaves 
thickened and somewhat brittle; (d) 
buckling of the leaves which throws 
the internal area of the leaf-blade eith- 
er upward or downward in relation to 
the margin: (ec) some terminals ros 
etted as a result of shortened inter- 
nodal areas of stem; and (f) a dull, 
lusterless appearance of the foliage 
These symptoms were subse 
quently observed in several commer- 
(Turn to page 87) 
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2. APPLICATION CONTROL-— 
drills free and even .. . 
does not bridge over in 
the drill. 


3, FOOD CONTROL-supplies 
@niform amount of plant 
feod at desirable rates. 
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Davison’s Granulated Superphosphate with 3-way 
control can mean added sales for you! 


No longer is it necessary for you or the farmer to 
worry about lumping or caking . .. Davison’s Granu- 
lated Superphosphate will store without becoming 
hard or caked. And when the farmer starts to apply 
Granulated Superphosphate in the field he will find 
there is no dusting nor will it bridge over in the drill. 
Granulated Superphosphate drills freely and evenly 
giving complete coverage. Because of the granular 
structure, plant food is released at desirable rates. 


For added sales points be sure to get Davison’s Granu- 
lated Superphosphate with the 3-way control! 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON C L CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, 
PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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BRANNAN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


vf assuring needed farm production 
would not be a major industrial ef- 
fort. The requirements for building 
in additional 400 thousand tons of 
nitrogen capacity are only about 100 
thousand tons of steel, or about one- 
thousandth of our annual steel pro- 
duction. 

We hope and believe that pri- 
vate industry including farm  oop- 
eratives will be able to provide this 
needed increase in production. The 
Government is providing tax amor- 
tizations and loans under the De- 
fense Production Act to help private 
industry finance new plant capacity. 
And it is giving priorities assistance 
to help private industry obtain con 
trolled materials with which to con- 


struct this new capacity. 
Private Industry Gets Nod 


T is conceivable that in an ex 
additional 


plant capacity could be built by the 


treme emergency, 
Government as was done in World 
War II. You will recall that the Gov- 
ernment built ten nitrogen fixation 
plants at that time and sold eight of 
them to private industry at less than 
cost after the war. It is my under 
standing that those plants are pro 
ducing about half of the total nitro 
gen output at this time. However, it 
goes without saying that the Gov 
ernment prefers that private indus 
The Department 
will give what help it can to private 


job done 


One of our major efforts is to get 


try carry the ball 


industry in getting the 
back into production the Army's ni- 
trogen plant at Morgantown, West 
Virginia.* This is one of the two 
plants retained by the Army follow- 
ing World War II. The other plant 
is being used in connection with re- 
search on liquid fuels. 

The Morgantown plant could 
give us an additional 100 thousand 
tons per year as soon as it is put in 

Mobilization Director Charles E. Wil- 
son has since informed Secretary Brannan 
that “We are trying to help you get the 
Morgantown Ordnance Ammonia plant into 
operation and are carefully considering in- 
ducements to secure a large nitrogen ex- 
pansion program.” It was indicated that 


four or five months would be required to 
wet the plant operating at full capaciity 
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operation. Another plant of 35 thou 
sand tons Mississipp1 
might also be brought into operation 
without much difficulty. The produc- 


tion of these plants probably would 


capacity in 


be about as close as we could expect 
to get to the 500 thousand tons 
needed for 1952. 

The second part of our pro- 
gram is to work for additional pro 
duction of nitrogen fertilizer amount 
ing to 100 thousand tons each year, 
following the increase of 500 thou- 
sand tons. This extra production to be 
added each year is necessary to meet 
the increasing demands of our grow 
ing population. We are growing at 
the rate of a littlke more than two 
million persons a year, or about six 
thousand every day 

These objectives for increas 
ing nitrogen production are largely 
short-range objectives. But they are 
also compatible with the long-range 
needs of 
fertilizer supplies 


agriculture for increased 


Heavy Demand Ahead 


F you were to take the rate of 

increase in fertilizer consumption 
during the past 50 years and project 
it into the future you would find 
that the need for nitrogen in 1960 
would be about double that of today 
This fact and others indicate that 
the short-range objectives for increas: 
ing nitrogen production are not likely 
to result in future oversupply. To 
the contrary, the very limitations 
now facing agriculture would indi 
cate that the business oi 
nitrogen wll be a booming one for 


producing 


years to come. 

By 1953, we should remember, 
there will be an additional four mil 
lion people in our midst. So that by 
that date there will be a need for a 
total of 700 thousand tons additional 
nitrogen capacity 

I already have mentioned the 
third part of our program, which is 
to work for more efficient and more 
economical use of sulfur and phos- 
phates. 

We also are working with re- 
search people and several American 
chemical companies on the possibility 
of substituting citric acid for sulfuric 


acid in the treatment of phosphate 
rock. We are encouraging the pro- 
duction of higher analysis fertilizer 
handling and 
transportation charges. Equally im- 
portant, we are working for wider 


materials to reduce 


adaptation of better farming prac- 
tices and techniques with respect to 
fertilizer which will do most to in 
crease production. 

We are giving special atten- 
tion to our grasslands program, en- 
fertilizer in 
building more productive hay and 
pasture lands. For as I have pointed 


couraging the use of 


out, grasslands present the greatest 
potential for increasing production of 
all our croplands. These are the high- 
lights of our fertilizer program. They 
outline the major actions we are tak- 
ing to bring about the needed in- 
crease in fertilizer production 


As I mentioned earlier, how- 
ever the Department's overall pro- 


gram for helping agriculture fill its 
role in the mobilization program is 
a broad one. I pointed out that it in- 
volves organizing agricultural pro 
duction for defense needs and work 
ing for better farming methods, ade- 
quate materials and facilities, sufh- 
cient manpower, and reasonable price 
assurance. I can assure you that the 
Department will carry out its re- 
sponsibilities aggressively, and yet in 
a spirit of full cooperation with other 
agencies and with industry. 

Meanwhile it is my hope that 
the splendid cooperation which has 
existed between the plant food in- 
dustry and the Department of Agri- 
culture will continue to serve the 
nation in this time of emergency. 

I believe that the cooperation 
we have enjoyed in recent years can 
be used as a good example of how 
progress made through cooperation 
of the Government and private en- 
terprise has created a dynamic trend 
in agriculture on which the nation 
will capitalize for years to come 

There can be no doubt that 
the health and wealth of the United 
States have been aided materially by 
the plant food industry in the past 
There can be no doubt that it will 
contribute heavily to national security 
in the critical years ahead. #® 
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To a chemist 


aldrin 


iS hexachlorohexahydro— 
ak dimethanonaphthalene 


BOLL WEEVIL 
and his gang 


Your formulations require less chemical con- 
tent when you use aldrin . . . a decided econ- 
omy. And your customers are demanding 
aldrin’s amazing control . . . a demand that 
indicates prompt action to supply it. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & Co., and is distributed by Shell Chemical Corporation, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. Aldrin is available under the brand names of leading insecticide manufacturers. 
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Nat'l. Shade Tree Meeting 

The National Shade Tree 
Conference will hold its 27th an- 
nual convention at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Au- 
gust 27-31. Included on the program 
for August 29 is a paper, “Foliar 
Application of Nutrients” by P. P. 
Pieone, Brooklyn Botanical Garden, 
New York, and that evening the Na- 
tional Arborist Association, holding 
a meeting in connection with that 
of the Shade Tree Conference, will 
hold its annual banquet. 

On August 30, the afternoon 
session will include “How I Operate 
a Small Tree and Landscape Busi- 
ness” by F. L. Parr, Parr & Hanson, 
Hicksville, N. Y.; and “Some Shade 
Tree Pests in the Midwest and Their 
Control,” by Dr. R. B. Neiswander, 
entomologist, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster. A plant 
clinic is also scheduled to be held 
on that afternoon, with the annual 
banquet in the evening. 

The final day, August 31, 
will be under the chairmanship of 
Noel B. Wysong, vice-president of 
the N.S.T.C. Among the papers to 
be presented there is one entitled, 
“Factors Involved in Injury by Mist 
Blower DDT Formulations,” by Dr 
John G. Matthysse and Dan Clower, 
Dept. of Entomology, Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A number of tours to points 
of interest to tree men in Cincinnati 
and its surroundings, have been 
planned by the group. 

— 
Haeussler Heads USDA Div. 

Gilbert J. Haeusler has been 
named leader of the Division of 
Truck Crop and Garden Insect In- 
vestigations by Avery B. Hoyt, chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
month. William H. White, former 
leader of this Division, died March 
14, 1951. 
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Mr. Haeussler entered federal 
service ‘n 1925 in the then Bureau 
of Entomology. He was engaged for 


G. J. HAEUSSLER 


16 years in research on the control 
of insect pests of fruits by means of 
their natural enemies. From 1929 to 
1934 he traveled in France, Italy, and 
Japan, searching for and shipping to 
this country, parasites that attack the 
oriental fruit moth, an important 
pest of peaches. From 1934 until 
1940 he was stationed at the Bureau's 
Moorestown, N. J. laboratory inves 
tigating both native and foreign para- 
sites of this insect pest. 

In 1940 he was appointed 
field leader of the then new Com- 
stock mealybug control project, with 
headquarters at Charlottesville, Va 
This insect then threatened apple 
production in parts of Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Ohio. Parasites, 
introduced from Japan, were reared 
in large numbers by the Bureau in 
the laboratory at Charlottesville and 
liberated by Mr. Haeussler. These 
natural enemies proved extremely ef- 
fective in the control of the pest 
within only a few years and the 
Comstock mealybug is of only minor 
importance in the area now, 

In 1941, Mr. Haeussler was 
pointed assistant leader of the Di 
vision of Fruit Insect Investigations, 
with headquarters in Washington, 


D.C. He has been leader of the Bur- 
eau’s Division of Insect Survey and 
Information since August, 1944 

Mr. Haeussler is well known 
to readers of Agricultural Chemicals 
as a regular contributor to “The 
Listening Post.” He has been re 
porting the insect situation for this 
publication since the first issue in 
May, 1946. The column will now be 
conducted by Kelvin Dorward who 
replaces Mr. Haeussler in his USDA 
post also. (See page 49) 

= 

New Bag Plant in Canada 

St. Regis Paper Co., Ltd., 
of Canada plans to start construc- 
tion of a multiwall bag plant at 
Dryden, Ontario as soon as possible, 
according to an announcement by 
Thomas H. Cosford, vice-president 
and managing director. The new 
plant will be a one-story structure 
covering approximately 73,000 square 
feet with the latest equipment, ac- 
cording to the announcement. J. M. 
Harnit, vice-president in charge of 
multiwall paper bag manufacturing, 
will be in charge of the construction 
and will supervise subsequent manu- 
facturing operations. 
Donald Upped by Lion Oil 

Leroy Donald has been made 
sales manager for the Chemical Divis- 
ion of Lion Oil Co., according to an 
announcement by A. Frank Reed, 
vice-president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Donald joined Lion in June, 1948, as 
chief agronomist and has been Mr. 
Reed's administrative assistant since 
1949, 

Lion has also announced that 
R. W. Goldthwaite had been named 
an assistant sales manager of the chem- 
ical division. He came with the com- 
pany in 1947 and has been sales man- 
ager of the western division since early 
in 1951. George C. Cook, manager of 
the sales analyst department will as- 
sume the duties formerly performed 


by Mr. Donald. 
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Summer Tour Planned 

The Ohio State University 
and Pennsylvania State College staff 
arranged a tour of 
states for members 


members have 


their respective 
of the NFA Plant Food Research 


Committee and for all interested col 


lege and industry agronomists and 


representatives This tour to be held 
prior to the meeting of the American 
Society of Agronomy and Soil Sei 
Society at State College, Penn 


ence 
sylvania, will start at Columbus, 
Ohio at 8:30 A.M., Thursday, Au 
gust 23rd and end Saturday after 

August 2% at Slippery R wk, 


noon 
Pennsylvania 
The itinerary 


on possibk ] dying 


and intormation 
vccomodations 
fol 


ind points of interest, are as 


| ws 
August 22, th 
group will spend th night at Colum 
bus, Ohi The Fort Hayes, Deshler 
Wallick, Neil House, Chittenden 
r Southern hotels will be used 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 
E.S.T.) Meet at Town 


State University, to 


W ednesday 


8 30 am 
send Hall, Ohi 
spend forenoon 


tests 


visiting extension 


under direction 


Reed in vicimty 


demonstration 
f Professor E. P 
f Columbus 

1:30 p.m., Visit Ohio Seed 
Cora Producers Research Farm, Cro 
under direction of J. E 


Points ot 


ton, Ch 
Van Fossen, Manager 
terest will be seed corn processing 
and storage, corn and soybean variety 
test, fertility program, and grass and 
legume observation plots. The night 
will be spent at Mansfield, Ohio 
Mansfield-Leland, Fairview, or South 
ern hotels 

Friday, August 24, 1951 
Visit Malabar Farm, Lu 
cas. Ohio as guest of Louis Brom 
field. This is an opportunity to meet 
Mr. Broomfield and study his pro 
gram of food production and soil 
conservation through the use of well 
fertilized grasslands. 1:30 p.m., 
Meet at Thorne Hall, Ohio Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster 
Ohio. Inspect research at Ohio Agri 
Station includ 


9 00 am., 


cultural Experiment 


methods 


ing fertilization 


f seeding 


That 


ind = pasture research night, 
Wooster, Ohio 
Saturday, August 25, 1951 

8:00 a.m., Leave Wooster for Slip- 
pery Rock, Pennsylvania, travelling 
through the industrial and agricul- 
tural area of North Eastern Ohio, 
with lunch at Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 


Pennsylvania 


Annual Meeting to Consider Fertil- 
izer Grades. Buccaneer Hotel. 
Galveston, Texas. July 19 & 20. 

American Society of Agronomy. 
State College. Pa.. August 27-31. 

27th Annual Convention, National 
Shade Tree Conference Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Ohio., Aug. 27-31. 

Diamond jubilee Meeting. Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, New York 
City. September 3-7. 

‘National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, Essex and Sussex Hotel. 
Spring Lake. N. J.. September 5-7. 

American Society for Horticultural 
Science, Minneapolis. Minn.. 
September 10-12. 

National Joint Committee on Fer- 
tiler Application, held jointly 
with American Society for Horti- 
cultural Science, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. September 
10, 1951. 

12th International Congress of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry. New 
York City. September 10-13. 1951. 

Annual Fertilizer Conference. Rut- 
gers University. New Brunswick. 
N. J.. September 27, 1951. 

California Fertilizer Association. 
Hotel Californian. Fresno, Calif. 
November 1-3. 
13th Annual New York State In- 
secticide and Fungicide Contfer- 
ence, and third annual Pesticide 
Application Equipment Confer- 
ence, Ithaca, N. Y.. Nov. 7-9. 

Cotten Mechanization Conference. 
Cotton Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion. Chickasha. Oklahoma. Nov- 
84 3%. 

National Fertilizer Association Fall 
Meeting. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Atlanta. Ga., November 12-14. 

Eastern Branch, AAEE, New Yorker 
Hotel, New York. Nov. 15 & 16. 

Combined meetings of American 
Association of Economic Entom- 

logi E logical Society of 
America: American Phytopatho- 
logical Society: and the Potato 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 9-13. 

Northeastern States Weed Control 
Conference. New Yorker Hotel. 
New York City. Jan. 2, 3 & 4, 
1952. 

llth Annual Meeting, Northwest 
Vegetable Insect Conference. Im- 
perial Hotel. Portland. Oregon. 
January 21-23, 1952 (David H. 
Brannon, Pullman, Washington. 
Secty.) 


N Committee Named 
The National Production Au 
thority, U. S. Department of Com 
merce, has announced the member 
ship list of the Nitrogen Industry 
Advisory Committee as follows: 

F. T. Techter, vice-president, 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical © 
Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, 
New York, New York; Albert B 


Baker, Bradley & Baker, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, New 


York; A. B. Huyck, vice-president, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 176 


Remson Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York; T. J. Carpenter, vice-presi- 


dent, De Bordeleben Coal Corpora 
tion, By Products Division, Holt, Al 
abama; E. F. Schumaker, director of 
sales, Polychemical Department, E 
I. du Pont De Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington 98, A. F 
Reed, vice-president, Lion Oil Com 
pany, Chemical Division, El Dorado, 
Arkansas; J. C. Leppart, Exec. vice 
president, Mathieson Chemical Cor 
poration, Baltimore, Maryland 

G. W. McCullough, 
vice-president, Phillips © Chemical 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma; 
Richard F. Hopkins, president, San 
Jacinto Chemical Corporation, Hous 
ton 15, Texas; L. V. Steck, vice 
president, Shell Chemical Company, 
50 West 50th Street, New York, 
New York; John R. Riley, vice-presi 


Delaware; 


Exec 


dent, Spencer Chemical Compaay, 
Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mis 
sourt; and Walter Titlow, Mer., 
Coke and Chemical Sales, Allan 
Wood Steel Company, Consho 
hocken, Pennsylvania 


* 

Spencer AdvancesSchramm 

Spencer Chemical Company, 

Kansas City, Mo., has 
the appointment of 


announced 
Robert W. 
Schram.n as manager of its market 
research section. Mr. Schramm will 
report to G. V. Taylor, director, 
sales development department 
Mr. Schramm joined Spencer 
Chemical 
1949, as a market analyst and was 
later advanced to market analyst in 
charge of industrial chemicals. Prior 
to this, he was connected with Car 


bide and Carbon Chemical Corp. 


Company in January, 
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Calif. Fertilizer Assn. Meets 

Program details are being 
worked out for the annual conven- 
tion of the California Fertilizer As- 
sociation scheduled to be held No 
vember 1-3 at the Hotel Californian, 
Fresno. However, according to Sidney 
H. Bierly, executive secretary and 
manager of the Association, the pro- 
gram will feature authorities on the 
supply situation, allocations and gov- 
ernmental regulations. Further details 
are expected to be ready for our Sep- 
tember issue. 

7 


Putnam to Mich. Chem. 
“Michigan Chemical Corp., 
Saint Louis, Mich., has announced 
the addition of Sherman W. Put- 
nam to its sales staff Mr. Putnam 
was formerly assistant general sales 
manager of Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. He will be in charge 
of commercial development work for 
Mich. Chemical, and will handle 
“other special assignments in our ex- 
pansion program,” according to Ro- 
land P. Place, M.C.C. president. Mr. 
Putnam had been with Dow for the 
past 27 years. 
. 

Poulsen to New L.A. Site 

A. E. Poulsen & Co. calls to 
our attention that it is located in 
Los Angeles, California rather than 
at San Francisco, as mentioned in the 
article about F. G. Morales, Havana, 
Cuba, in the July issue. However, the 
company is moving to larger quarters 
soon, but it will continue to be in 
Los Angeles. The new address is 3306 
E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles. We 
are sorry that this error occurred .in 
our story. 
Arnold, V-C, Retires 

After forty-seven years of ac- 
tive work in the insecticide industry, 
forty years of it with a single com- 
pany, Robert B. Arnold retired on 
July 1, 1951, from his position as 
director of the research department of 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond. He is best known to the 
industry as - “In charge of Research” 
for Tobacco By-Products and Chem- 
ical Corp. 


His career is unique in that he 
combined in one person wide chemical 
and entomological knowledge with 


ROBERT A. ARNOLD 


long experience in production and ap- 
plied this composite knowledge to the 
solution of biological problems. 
Early in his career he origin- 
ated a process of extracting nicotine 
from tobacco material, which led to 


“Black Leaf 40" becoming the stan- 
dard nicotine insecticide of the world. 

Although his professional in- 
terests were as wide as the pesticide 
industry, most of his field studies were 
devoted to extending the use of nico- 
tine. He had notable success in this 
endeavor and his performance in this 
field may be taken as a model of how 
Industry and Government Agencies 
can work together to mutual advan- 
tage. : 
Mr. Arnold states that his 
most most prized possession is the 
memory of participating in many in- 
dustry and entomological society meet- 
ings and the many personal friend- 
ships he made in the industry. 

° 

Gaugler Elected V-P 

Raymond C. Gaugler, presi- 
dent of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, was recently elected vice- 
president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association to succeed 
Leonard T. Beal, retired. 


Fertilizer Safety Program Announced 


ERTILIZER manufacturers the 
cae over are urged to come 
themselves or to send representatives 
to the October 11th meeting of the 
Fertilizer Sub-Section of the National 
Safety Council to be held at the Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. This portion of 
the program is scheduled to be held 
in meeting room No. 9 in the Stevens 
on the afternoon of October 11. 

The program will include the 
presentation of papers, a symposium, 
the showing of a sound film on fer- 
tilizer safety and election of officers 
to head the sub-section. 

A. B. Pettit, supervisor of in- 
dustrial health and safety of the Da- 
vison Chemical Corp., Baltimore, will 
be general chairman of the meeting 
and as such will describe the organ- 
ization and objectives of the fertilizer 
section 

The symposium, “Achieving 
Safety in Fertilizer Plants,” will be 
led by J. M. Sisson, safety officer of 
the TVA, Wilson Dam, Ala. Other 
speakers on the panel and their as- 


signed subjects are: “Handling of Sul- 
furic Acid,” David P. Delavan, chem- 
ical superintendent, Pasadena Fertil- 
izer Plant, Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, Pasadena, Texas; “Hand- 
ling Anhydrous Ammonia and Am- 
monia Solutions,” H. R. Krueger, di- 
rector technical service, Phillips Chem- 
ical Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma; 
“Handling Bulk Storage,” (construc- 
tion and removal of bulkheads, stor- 
age and handling of explosives and 
elimination of slides) - U. C. Ellis, 
generai superintendent, Plant Food 
Division, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl- 
inois; “Operation of Mobile Equip- 
ment™ - C. E. Killebrew. sales mana- 
ger, The Frank G. Hough Company, 
Libertyville, Illinois; “The Importance 
of Good Housekeeping in Lowering 
Costs” - M. F. Wharton, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Arizona Fertilizers, Inc., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Persons intending to be at the 
conference are urged to make their 
hotel reservations as soon as possible, 
Mr. Pettit states. 
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Richfield Grant Made 

Richfield Oil Corp., Los An- 
geles, has made a grant to the Nevada 
State Department of Agriculture to 
further the joint program carried out 
by Richfield and the State of Nevada 
on control of the Halogeton weed, 
recognized as a threat to the sheep 
and livestock industry in the west. 

Objectives of the program to 
be carried out by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Fish and Wildlife Com- 
mission will be threefold 

1. To determine the effect of 
Halogeton on livestock and wildlife. 

2. To determine, if possible, the 
prevention and cure of Halogeton poi- 
soning 

3. To study the ecology of 
Halogeton 

The Richfield grant was made 
through the company’s president, 
Charles S. Jones. 

. 
Detgen to Post for Naco 

John R. Detgen has been 
named manager of the Naco Fertil- 
izer Company plant in Findlay, Ohio, 
it has been announced by Kenneth D. 
Morrison, president. 

Prior to his appointment to 
the Findlay post Mr. Detgen was as- 
sistant to the president of Naco. Pre- 
viously he had been associated with 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, the Terminex Co. of North Car- 
olina, and served as president of the 
J. R. Detgen Co. of Fayetteville, N. 
C. where he has resided during the 
past five years. 

* 
To Sell German Products 

General Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed exclusive agent in the United 
States and Canada for Bamag-Me- 
guin, A.G., German manufacturers 
and designers of industrial process 
equipment. 

Bamag-Meguin, with plants 
at Berlin, Giessen, Butzbach and Co- 
logne, has been manufacturing pro- 
cess equipment than 80 
years. Its products now will be avail- 
able to manufacturers in the U. S. 


for more 


* 40th ~ Street, 


and Canada through G. I. D. Corp. 
For the time being, activities will be 
concentrated on equipment for man- 
ufacturing fertilizers, acids, nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, and other gases. Em- 
phasis also will be given to gas gen- 
erating and 
processing, coal and coke treatment, 
sulfur recovery and the distillation 


and refining of oils and fats. 


converting, ammonia 


o 
New Pyrophyllite Firm 
As of August Ist, the Glen- 
don Pyrophyllite Company has been 
operating the pyrophyllite properties 
at Glendon, North Carolina. These 
mines and plant for the past seven 
years have been operated by the 
Carolina Pyrophyllite Company. E. 
L. Phillips will be tht sales engineer 
for the new company, which will 
be associated with the Carolina Pyro- 
phyllite Company. Offices of «he 
company will be located at 10 East 
New York 18, New 
York. 
e 
Lion Appoints Smith 
Ben S. Smitih, Jr., has been 
named director of Industrial Rela- 
tions for Lion Oil Company, the 
firm has announced. He replaces John 
W. B. Foringer, resigned. Mr. Smith 
became associated with Lion Oil in 
April, 1937. 
. 
H. L. Shelley Retires 
Howard L. Shelley, a sales- 
man in the coal chemicals division of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has retired, it was announced by Erb 
Gurney, manager of sales. Mr. Shel- 
ley, who was associated with Beth- 
lehem for 45 years, served in sales 
handling coal products and in recent 
years has specialized in the sale of 
sulphate of ammonia. 
+. 
Violators Prosecuted 
The Arkansas State Plant 
Board recently announced that it 
awarded a citizen of the state $100 
for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of a termite control 
operator who violated the Board's 
regulations. The accused operator al- 
legedly operated without a license 


from the Plant Board and used motor 
oil in treatment for termites. Ac- 
cording to O. H. Curry, secretary- 
treasurer of the Board, the organ- 
ization is doing its best to eliminate 
“phony” termite control operators. 
* 
N. J. Fertilizer Conference 
The annual New Jersey State 
fertilizer conference will be held 
September 27 at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., according to 
Stacy B. Randle, N. J. State Chemist. 
The program had not been announced 
at press time, but it was expected to 
be mailed soon. 


. 
Safety Program Pays Off 

A check for more than $33,000 
was presented recently to Chester F. 
Mockley, chairman and president of 
The Davison Chemical Corporation, 
by William Harper, president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, repre- 
senting return premium earned by 
Davison in the twelve months to 
October 8, 1950 under the company’s 
workman's compensation insurance 
coverage. 

Mr. Harper said that the re- 
turn premium in percentage was one 
of the largest ever made by his com- 
pany, reflecting the unusual safety 
record made by Davison plants at 
Curtis Bay, Baltimore; Bartow, Flor- 
ida: Nashville, Tennessee; Perry, 
Iowa; New Albany, Indiana; New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Savannah, 
Georgia. 

~ 
German K.O Exports Up 

Steadily-increasing world de- 
mand for West-German potash will 
make exports of that commodity “con- 
siderably larger” between July 1, 
1951 and june 30, 1952, representa- 
tives of the Potash Sales Office at 
Hanover have predicted. 

Export contracts for delivery in 
1951-52 either concluded or under 
negotiation late in July, amounted to 
450,000 tons of K,O as compared 
with shipments abroad of 341,684 
tons during the calendar year of 1950. 
Largest importers of German potash 
are the U. S. and Canada, together 
accounting for 121,000 tons so far as 
compared to 42,400 tons in 1950. 
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N. Central Weed Meeting 
Announcement of the 8th an- 
nual meeting of the North Central 
Weed Control Conference has been 
made by Larry Robinson, chairman. 
The three-day meeting wil! begin 
Tuesday, December 11 and continue 
through the 13th, at the Municipal 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Program plans have not yet 
been completed, but details are being 
worked out. Inquiries regarding the 
program or exhibit space should be 
addressed to Larry Robinson, 122 
State Capital Bldg., Oklahoma City 
5, Okla. Further details covering the 
program itself will be carried in sub- 
sequent issues of Agricultural Chem- 
icals, 


NFA Booklet, Letterheads 
A new booklet, “Fertilizer Usz 
at the Half-Century Mark” has been 
issued by the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. The 
book, printed in two colors, is based 
on results of the recent U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture survey show- 
ing application of fertilizers by both 
crops and regions of the U. S. The 
U.S.D.A. figures, gathered in 1947, 
were extended to 1950 by John F. 
Gale. NFA economist and Dr. M. 
H. McVickar, chief agronomist. 


The NFA has also announced 
the availability of four-color letter- 
heads intended to promote the nation- 
al grassland program. The NFA has 
ordered a million copies of the letter- 
heads, samples of which have been 
sent to the fertilizer trade and other 
farm organizations. Individual letter- 
heads may be imprinted on the multi- 
colored sheet which depicts six steps 
toward more profitable grassland 
practices. 

e 


Moore Joins Velsicol 

H. Moore has joined Velsicol 
Corporation as a field entomologist, 
with headquarters in the Southern 
States, the company has announced. 
He will work with Federal and State 
experiment stations in connection 
with research being conducted with 
Velsicol insecticidal products. 


H. MOORE 


Mr. Moore, a graduate of 
Clemson College and of Texas A@M 
College, has been associated with the 
New Mexico Extension Service as ex- 
tension entomologist. Before his work 
in New Mexico, he was associated 
with So. Carolina Extension Service 
as assistant entomologist in cotton 
insect control. 


Liquid N Demand up in Il. 

The Illinois Anhydrous Am- 
monia Co., Farmer City, Ill, plans 
to double its storage facilities next 
season despite the fact that its new 
plant, opened only recently, can store 
100,000 gallons. Plant manager Lloyd 
Lent states that the company expects 
to apply liquid nitrogen fertilizer to 
some 16,000 acres in Illinois, but the 
demand indicates the need for more 
capacity. 

According to the manager, 
14,000 acres of corn will be fertilized, 
50 percent of it prior to planting and 
the rest during cultivation. Other 
crops listed for application are a 
thousand acres of wheat, 250 acres 
of oats, 150 of soybeans and 50 acres 
each of asparagus, clover, tomatoes 
and grass-crops as well as 500 acres 
of sweet corn. 


Anhydrous ammonia is sup- 
plied to the firm by Phillips Chemical 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


s 
3 Bid or Plant Operation 


Three bids have been received 
for operation of the Government's 


anhydrous ammonia plant at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. The bids came from 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Balti- 
more, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., New York, and the United 
Distillers of America. 


Super. Price Rise Asked 

In its meeting of July 25, the 
Superphosphate Industry Advisory | 
Committee told OPS officials that 
there will necessarily be a substantial 
cut in superphosphate production un- 
less prices can be advanced. It was 
also indicated that demand for sul- 
furic acid is so heavy that unless 
superphosphate prices are increased, 
sulfuric acid will tend to find its way 
into other more profitable uses. 


Curll Leaves Comm. Solvs. 

Daniel Curll, Jr., 
general manager of the agricultural 
of Commercial 


formerly 


chemicals division 
Solvents Corporation, has left the 
company, it was announced late in 
July. At press time, no one had been 
named to replace Mr. Curll, nor had 
he announced his plans for the future. 


Before joining C.S.C., Mr. 
Curll was general manager of Rum- 
ford Chemical Co., Rumford, R. I. 


Giles, Mich Chem V-P 

John L. Giles has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president and 
general manager of the Michigan 
Chemical Corporation, Saint Louis, 
Mich., the company has announced. 
Mr. Giles succeeds Charles Gerlach 
who resigned recently. Leonard Gopp 
continues as manager of the corpora: 
tion's insecticide division. 


Feed Assn. Plans Meeting 
September 18 and 19 are the 
dates set for the annual convention 
of the National Mineral Feeds As- 
sociation, Inc., according to Peter W. 
Janss, Des Moines, Iowa, executive 
secretary of the group. The conven- 
tion will be held at the Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Janss says. 
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N.J.C.F.A. Program Out 
Program details for the 27th 
annual meeting of the National Joint 
Committee on Fertilizer Application 
held jointly with the American Soc- 
iety for Horticultural Science, have 
been announced by the committee. 
The meeting is scheduled to be held 
at the University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, on September 10. The 9:30 
morning session is planned as follows: 


“New Concepts and Recent 
Practices in the Use and Application 
of Fertilizer to Deciduous and Small 
Fruits,” Committee report, A. L. 
Kenworthy and committee. 


“Future of Leaf Analysis as 2 
Diagnostic Tool for Determination of 
Fertilizer Requirements of Fruit 
Crops,” W. P. Judkins, Virginia; 
panel chairman. Other members of 
the panel are, A. F. Camp, Florida; 
M. E. McCollam, California, A. L. 
Kenworthy, Michigan; G. F. Potter. 
Louisiana; O. Lilleland, California; 
N. J. Shaulis, New York and E. K. 
Walrath, Massachusetts. 

“Use of Fertilizer Solution in 
Leaf Feeding,” N. F. Childers, New 
Jersey, panel chairman. Others on 
symposium are: Damon Boynton, 
New York; T. A. Merrill, Washing- 
ton; A. F. Camp, Florida; E. R. Park- 
er, California; L. L. Danielson, Vir- 
ginia; and S. H. Wittwer, Michigan. 

“Recent Fertilizer Machinery 
Developments Particularly for Horti- 
cultural Crops” will be reported by 
G. A. Cumings, U.S.D.A. 

The afternoon session, to be- 
gin at 1:30, will include the follow- 
ing: 

“The importance of Some Eas- 
ily Measurable Factors of Soil Fer- 
tility and Land Management in the 
Production of Sweet Corn,” by G. R. 
Muhr, Green Giant Company, Le- 
Sueur, Minn. “New Concepts and 
Recent Practices in the Use and Ap 
plication of .Fertilizer to Vegetable 
Crops,” a committee report, with Dr. 
J. B. Hester in charge. Members of 
the panel include M. T. Vittum, New 
York; E. R. Purvis, New Jersey; 
M. L. Odland, Pennsylvania; E. P. 
Brasher, Delaware; and V. A. Tied- 
jens, Virginia. 


New Wariarin Booklet 

S. B. Penick & Co., New York, 
has issued a 34 page booklet which 
decribes their experiences with war- 
farin. Entitled A Year's Experience 
with Dethmor (Warfarin) for Rat 


and Mouse Control, the booklet con- 
tains a history of the compound, some 
of the experiments conducted with 
the material and letters and articles 
that describe the material in consid- 
erable detail. 


New Books, Bulletins Coailable 


Pruning Bearing Appple Trees, by 
Arthur J. Farley, Norman F. Chil- 
ders, and Ernest G. Crist, pomolo- 
gists, Extension Service, College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Extension bulletin 
258, issued May, 1951, 8 pages. 


Vegetable Insects and Their Control 
on Commercial Plantings, by Ordway 
Starnes and John P. Reed, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick. Bul- 
letin 756, issued April 1951, 16 pages. 


Report on Inspection of Commercial 
Feeding Stuffs, 1950, by H. J. Fisher, 
chief chemist, Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Ha- 
ven. Bulletin 547, issued March, 1951, 
138 pages. 


Control of the Pea Aphid in the East, 
prepared by J. E. Dudley, Jr. and 
T. E. Bronson, Division of Truck 
Crops and Garden Insect Investiga- 
tions, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Pamphlet EC-16, issued 
July, 1951, 10 page folded pamphlet. 
Screw-worm Survey in the Western 
United States, 1950, by E. W. Laake, 
Division of Insects Affecting Man and 
Animals, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Special Supplement 
(1951, No. 6) of Insect Pest Survey, 
issued July 5, 1951, 7 pages. 


The More Important Insect Records 
for June 1951, compiled by the Agri- 
cultural Research Division, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture as part of the Insect Pest 
Survey on cereal and forage crop in- 
sects, issued July 9, 1951. 


Alkali Soils by W. P. Kelley. 
Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. New York. 176 pages, 6 x 9 
inches, cloth binding, price $5.00. 


A general discussion of the 
basic principles involved in the ac- 
cumulation of salts in soils, the ef- 
fects of these salt in the soil, and 
other factors concerning alkali soils 
are contained in this text. Other con- 
siderations include irrigation in rela- 
tion to alkali soils, alkali soils in re- 
lation to plant growth, and the recla- 
mation of alkali soils. The text is 
intended primarily for research 
workers, teachers and students of 
soils and agronomy. The book is not 
intended as a manual of alkali soil 
classification, but the author points 
out that an understanding of the 
principles will certainly contribute 
to a rational system of classification. 


Chemical Analysis of Foods 
and Food Products, by Morris B. Ja- 
cobs, senior chemist in the New York 
City Department of Health; pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., 902 
pages, illustrated, cloth binding, 
price $9.00. 

The book covers analytical 
methods of food chemists in deter- 
mining purity of various foods such 
as detection of improperly pasteur- 
ized milk, chemical assay of vitamins, 
and homogenization of milk. The 
book is technical, giving various 
methods of testing foods for the pres- 
ence of coloring matter, preservatives, 
and metal. 

. 
CSC Issues Booklet 

Commercial Solvents Corp.. 
New York has issued a 25 page book- 
let which decribes the use of riboflavin 
as an ingredient in livestock feeding. 
Entitled Riboflavin for Poultry and 
Livestock, the booklet contains infor- 
mation on the role of riboflavin in 
nutrition and describes sources of the 
chemical as well as deficiency symp 
toms. 
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Veg. Growers Meet in NY 
Two New York state farm 
organizations were to hold summer 
meetings on the grounds of the Ex 
periment Station at Geneva in Au 
gust. The New York State Vegetable 
Growers Association field day was 
planned for Saturday, August 11th, 
and the New York State Horticul 
tural Society was to meet at the Sta 

tion on Wednesday, August 15th 
Progress in research with 
fruits and vegetables is the theme 
of both 
called for a visit 
work under way in fields and lab 


gatherings. The program 


to experimental 


oratories and also for a number of 
demonstrations and exhibits 

Of special interest to vegetable 
growers was a scheduled demonstra 
tion of seed-corn maggot control 
with seed treatment: disease and in 
vegetable 


trials: and 


sect control with crops; 


rotation and fertilizer 
weed control in vegetables; to men 
tion a few of the high lights planned 
for the field day 

Of particular interest to fruit 
growers. the program includes test- 


insecticides for major 
as codling moth, 


ing of new 
fruit pests, such 
plum curculio, peach tree borer, or- 
iental fruit moth, and other insects; 
the evaluation of fungicides for apple 
scab and brown rot of peaches; and 
the large collection of varieties and 
selections of fruits under tral on 
the Station grounds. 
« 

Red Squill to Flood Area 

S. B. Penick & Co., New 
York, recently rushed a quantity of 
red squill to Kansas City at the re- 
quest of the American Red Cross 
and United States Public Health 
Service. These organizations report 
that as an afterthought of the re- 
cent floods in the Kansas City area, 
a large emergence of rats has been 
affected as the waters receded, and 
that control of the 
urgent. 


rodents was 


+ 
S-W Shifts Export Div. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. has an- 
nounced that its export sales of ag- 
ricultural chemicals will be handled 
through the offices of its Pigments, 


AUGUST, 1951 


Colors and Chemical Division, 100 
Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. The 
change was made to consolidate all 
raw material and chemical produc 
tion and distribution under one ad 
ministration, the company states 
* 

Heads Agri. Department 

L. N. West, executive vice 
president of Wilson & Geo. Meyer 


RALPH S. WALTZ 


© Co., San Francisco, Pacific Coast 
distributors of agricultural and in 
dustrial chemicals, has announced the 
appointment of Ralph S. Waltz as 
manager of the firm’s agricultural 
department. Mr. Waltz 
George P. Bloxham, recently resigned 
In his new position, Mr. Waltz will 
direct the sales of fertilizer products 
distributed by the firm, such as 
American Potash & Chemical Corp 
potash, Stauffer Chemical Co. super 
phosphates and Norsk Hydro cal- 
cium nitrate, the latter product im- 
ported from Norway. 

Mr. Waltz joined the Meyer 
firm in 1945 leaving the Navy. He 
is a graduate of the University of 


succeeds 


California and was associated with 
the University’s Agricultural Exten 
sion Service prior to the war. 

° 


DDT Producers Meet 

At a recent meeting of the 
DDT Industrial Advisory Commit- 
tee, members of the National Produc- 
tion Authority stated that about 
105,000,000 pounds of DDT will be 
required for the twelve month period 
beginning October 1. Members of 


the DDT committee stated that they 
have the facilities to meet this pro 
duction goal, but their output will 
depend upon availability of raw ma 
terials such as sulfuric acid, benzene 
and chlorine, all in short supply 
The production quota for the new 
period will be 10 million pounds 
more than the present year’s output 
+ 

Apple Meeting Held 

The annual 
National Apple Institute was held 
June 13-15 in St. Louis, Mo., 
the Missouri State Horticultural So 
New officers elected at 
the meeting are: chairman of board, 
Reuben G. Benz, Yakima, Wash.; 
president, E. Blackburn Moore, Ber 
ryville, Va.; vice-president, Walter 
G. Martin, Wapato, Wash.: 
tary, Cameron Garman, Burt, N. Y 
treasurer, C. E. Dutton, Milford 
Center, Ohio. Mr. Benz and H. W 
Miller, Jr.. Paw Paw, W. Va., 
re-elected directors at large; and the 
retiring president, C. C. Taylor, Al- 
bion, Mich., serves in that capacity 
term of his successor 


meeting of the 
with 


ciety as host 


SeeTe 


were 


during the 
Twenty-two directors are named by 
the respective state and regional or- 
ganizations comprising the National 
Institute. 
Chem Exposition Planned 

The 23rd Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries will be held at Grand 
Central Palace, New York from No 
vember 26 to December 1, it has 
been announced. Arrangements have 
been made to utilize all 
space on the four exposition floors 
of Grand Central Palace 

7 

Food Machinery Written Up 

The June issue of “Fortune™ 
carried a report on the Food Ma- 
chinery © Chemical Corp.. San 
Jose, California. The report, entitled 
“Carrots to Chlorine”, describes the 
growth of the corporation under its 
president Paul L. Davies and its re- 
cent mergers with Niagara Sprayer 
and Chemical Co., Middleport, N 
Y. and Westvaco Chemical Corp., 
New York. The article is illustrated 
with both black and white and color 


pictures. 


available 
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GPR kills insects Fast 


Rainfall as early as four to six hours after 
application of a CPR-based dust usually 
doesn't necessitate immediate redusting. 
CPR-based dusts provide extra fast kill 
and ... they're effective against the wide 
range of insects shown at the right. 
From the standpoint of convenience, 


too, CPR-based insecticides are ideal. 
They leave no toxic residues. No special 
processes are needed to remove deposits 
from CPR-treated crops—washings ordi- 
narily given fresh vegetables are suffi- 
cient. And operators don't have to wear 
respirators or special clothing. 


BEANS 
Mexican bean beetle 
Onion thrips 
Corn ear worm 
Bean leaf beetle 
Green clover worm 
Flea Beetle 
Bean leaf hopper 
CUCURBITS 
Meion worm 
Pickle worm 
Squash vine borer 


CRUCIFEROUS CROPS 

Imported cabbage 
worm 

Diamond back moth 

Cabbage loopers 

“Old Fashioned 
Squash Bug” 

Squash lady beetle 

Striped cucumber 


CELERY 
Lygus campestris 
Celery leaf tier 


ASPARAGUS 
Common asparagus 
beetle 


Spotted asparagus 

beetle 
TOMATOES 

Flea beetle 

Colorado potato 
beetle 

Blister beetle 

Fruit worm 


POTATOES 
Colorado 


LETTUCE 
Corn ear worm 


SPINACH 
leaf 


BLUEBERRIES 
fruit fly 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Box elder bug 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Clover seed head 
caterpillar 


Strawberry root worm 


Cherry fruit fly 


For complete information about the for- 
mulation of dusts or sprays based on 
CPR—or about their use and where to 
buy them—write us today. 


Piperony! C 
yrethrins 
otenone 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


in Canede: Notura! Products Corporation, 738 Morin Avenue, Montreal, Canoda Branches in principal cities 
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International Min. & Chem. Appoints Three 


N. C. WHITE 


ELSON C. White has been 
N named general manager and 
Sinclair B. McCoy sales manager for 
the Potash 
Minerals 
rding 


agricultural 
Division of 


& Chemical Corporation, ac 


potash of 
International 


to an announcement by A. Norman 
Into, vice president in charge of the 
division. Milton S. Malone, sales rep 
resentative of the division has also 
been appointed district sales mana 
ger of the Potash Division office at 
Atlanta, Ga. All three appointments 
became effective July 1 

Mr. White has been asssistant 
manager of the Potash Division mine 
and refinery at Carlsbad. N. M.. 
1947. He joined International 
in 1942, working on electrolytic pro 


since 


duction of magnesium and serving 
for two years as assistant manager 
of a magnesium plant operated by 
the corporation in Austin, Texas 


Mr. McCoy has been assis 
tant to the vice-president in charge 
of the Potash Division since 1950, 
working on special assignments in 
the division, particularly in connec- 
tion with sales. He has been with 
International 1927, when he 
joined the company as a clerk in the 
trafhe department 


since 


Mr. Malone has heen a pot 
ash sales representative covering the 
midwestern territory out of the com 
pany’s Chicago office since 1948. He 
came to International from the Gen- 
eral Chemical Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, with 
which he was associated in sales ca- 
pacities from 1939 to 1948, except 
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S. B. McCOY 


for four years spent with Patton's 
3rd Army during World War Il 

Appointments to technical 
posts in The Davison Chemical Cor 
poration, Baltimore, have been an 
nounced as follows: Dr. Joe D. Clary 
has been named superintendent of 
the specialty catalyst plant operated 
at Curtis Bay (Baltimore); Dr. Al 
bert H. Cooper head of the Research 
Engineering Department of the Re 
search and Development Division; 
Walter K. O'Loughlin 
the development department of the 
Research and Development Division; 
and Kenneth E. Prince has joined 
the research and development divis- 
ien as head of the patent depart- 


mert 


manager of 


Davison Receives Award 

A total of 22 safety awards, 
including the first one of its kind 
to a chemical company in Maryland, 
were made recently to the Davison 
Chemical Corporation for an out- 
standing safety record during the 
past year. 

The National Safety Council 
has advised Davison that its corpor- 
ate-wide safety record for 1950 has 
earned the Council's Distinguished 
Service to Safety Award, making 
Davison the first Maryland company 
of its size to win this award since 
the prizes were inaugurated in 1942. 

The firm has received 18 
“Certificates of Achievement” from 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation and three “Certificates of 
Honor” from the Joseph A. Holmes 


Safety Association. Four of the MC 
A awards—18 of the 159 issued 
throughout the country last year— 
were made to the 145 employees in 
four plants of Davison’s Mixed Fer- 
tilizer Division—at Alliance, Ohio, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Perry, Io 
wa, and Savannah, Georgia—for 
operating through 1950 
lost-time accident, a total of 295,849 
injury-free hours for the year 
Seven of the MCA 
were presented to divisions employ- 
at Davison’s Curtis Bay 
similar 


without a 


awavds 


ing 342 
Works in Baltimore for a 
record of no lost-time accidents and 
a total of 721,696 injury free hours 
during 1950. The remaining seven 
MCA awards were made to units 
of the Phospate Rock Division, em- 
ploying 411 in Bartow, Florida, for 
operating through 1950 without a 
lost-time accident, and compiling a to- 
tal of 919,466 injury-free hours 
* 

Texas Gulf Ups Output 

By increasing the capacity of 
its Moss Bluff mine in Texas, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. expects to up pro- 
duction by 506 at this installation, 
it is reported. The firm has ordered 
equipment for the expansion pro- 
gram. 

Texas Gulf’s sulfur produc: 
ing plant in Spindletop Dome near 
Beaumont, Texas, is expected to be- 
gin production late in 1951, or early 
in 1952. While these developments 
are under way, the company is con- 
tinuing to explore for new commer- 
cial deposits of sulfur which might 
be mined by the Frasch, or hot water, 


process. 


Jute Substitute Planted 

American Kenaf Fibre Corp. 
has announced the commercial plant- 
ing of 640 acres of kenaf, a substi- 
tute for jute, at Belle Glade, Fla. 
The kenaf plant, developed in Italy's 
pre-war colonies, was claimed by the 
company to be as tough and versatile 
as imported jute, but sack manufac: 
turers indicated that jute made a 
more pliable bag that could be re- 
used more often. 
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Now Auailelde... 


HANDBOOK 


of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL 


by Stanley F. Bailey and Leslie M. Smith 


logy. U 


* — se . 
2 A ate rroie 


192 Pages 


PRACTICAL handbook of agricultural pest control, designed tor use by the custom 
sprayer, the pest control operator, farm advisor, agricultural chemical salesman and 
field worker is now ready. This handbook covers the agricultural chemicals (in- 

secticides, fungicides, herbicides, plant hormones, nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters on fumigation, spray machines, 
toxicology, dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. Use the coupon below for 
your copy now! 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals Rates of Application for Sprays 
Physical and Chemical Properties Dusts and Dusting 
Compatibility Aircraft 

Containers Mosquito Control 

Fumigants and Fumigation Hazards 

Toxicology and Residues Miscellaneous Topics 

Spray Oils and their Properties Tables and Formulas 

Spraying Machines Terms and Symbols 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


Send Chech with Order 
_.. TEAR OFF AND MAIL . 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


254 West 31st Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 (Foreign and Canada $3.75) covering a copy of HANDBOOK of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. It is understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full 
refund. 


Company 
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CSC Ups Ammonia Output 

Commercial Solvents Corp.. 
New York was recently granted a 
certificate of necessity to expand 
their Sterlington, La., facilities, it 
was announced by president J. Al 
bert Woods. Construction will start 
immediately and the capacity of the 
ammonia and methanol production 


will be doubled 


In addition, the announce 
ment stated that a new unit will be 
erected for the production of am 
monium nitrate, widely used in the 
fertilizer field. Company officials be 
heve the plant will be in production 
by January, 1953 


Swain Fills USDA Post 

Dr. Ralph B. Swain, U.S.D.A 
entomologist, was recently assigned 
to Managua, Nicaragua under the 
Point Four plan. The assignment. 
made at the request of the Govern 
ment of Nigaragua, will be for aid 
to that country in the control of in 
sects affecting food and fiber crops 


o 

Innis, Speiden to I1.M.C.Co. 

All assets of the Isco Chem 
ical Division of Innis, Speiden & 
Co., New York, became the property 
of International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corporation and were so trans 
ferred at a meeting of officers and 
directors held July 2. All other assets 
ot Inms, Speiden & Co. became the 
property of Innis, Speiden & Co.. 
Inc.. a wholly owned subsidiary of 
International Minerals © Chemical 
Corporation. These assets were trans 
terred to Inmis, Speiden & Co., Inc 


Directors of Innis, Speiden & 


Co., Inc., are: W H Shetheld. Jr: 
A. Norman Into; J. P. Margeson: 


R. P. Resch and N. C. White 


> 


At its first meeting on July 2. 


the board of directors elected W. H 
Shefheld, Jr., president; D. S. Cush 
man, vice-president; N. C. White, 
vice-president; G. S$. Hamilton, sec 
retary; and Edward Tubbs treasurer 


On the same day Mr. Shef- 
field, appointed the following officers: 
D. S. Cushman, general manager: 
F. T. Shanahan, personnel manager: 
M. H. Quartz, assistant treasurer: 
C. M. Edwards, assistant secretary 
and E. M. Crowe, assistant secre 
tary. 

Operations and responsibili 
ties will continue substantially un 
changed, the company says 

E. S. Browning Co., Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the for 
mer Innis, Speiden & Co. becomes 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
newly formed Innis, Speiden & Co.. 
Inc. 


Joins Pennsalt in West 

M. O. Anderson has joined 
ennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. of Washington. He will make 
his headquarters at the company’s 
ofice in Tacoma, specializing in 
chemicals for farm and dairy sani- 
tation and in insecticides and weed 
killers for farm and home use 


Below: Group attending Del-Mar-Va 
Peninsula Fertilizer Association meeting 
at Ocean City. Md.. last month. Repre- 
sentatives from NFA and APFC were 
present. as well as government and in- 
dustry representatives. (Report in July 
issue)—Photo by Agricultural Chemicals. 


Chase Employees Honored 

At a recent ceremony, Chase 
Bag Company's Philadelphia branch 
employees were honored for having 
completed 400,000 man hours with 
out a lost time accident. John W 
Satterwhite of the company’s pro 
duction headquarters, presented the 
Chasy Safety Banner 
oneal given annually to the branch 
having the least lost time accidents 


a competitive 


. 
Wheeier of CSC Honored 
Maynard C. Wheeler, vice 
president in charge of production, 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York, recently received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Engineering 
from Purdue University, Mr. Whee 
ler, who has been with CSC since 
1923, was named vice-president in 
1945. 
om 
Termite Authority Retires 
Dr. Thomas E. Snyder, au 
thority on termites and their control, 
retired June 30, after 42 years of 
service in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He is the originator, 
or instigator of most modern ways ot 
controlling termites. Dr. Snyder ci 
tered Federal service in 1909. 
* 
F-M Seed Company Moves 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., San 
Francisco, has announced that their 
new plant at 111 Whisman Road, 
Mountain View, Calif., is ready for 
occupancy. The new plant is a one 
story brick building that contains 
approximately 160,000 square feet of 
floor space. and will house milling 
machinery, research and testing lab 
oratories, offices and warehouses 
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N ULTIWALL bag packag- 


ing can be mechanized to 


a surprising degree. So if you are 
using pre-war packaging meth- 
ods or equipment, your Union 
Multiwall Specialist can prob- 
ably give you some money-sav- 
ing ideas. 

He will also show you how you 
can pare labor costs in handling 
packaging materials and in ship- 
ping 


Even if you are now packing 


Your 


Union Multiwall 
Specialist 


knows the New Equipment that can 
cut your packaging costs 


your multiwall bags with the 
most modern equipment, the 
Union representative who calls 
on you can give you new ideas to 
build sales and hold down costs. 
For he is backed by skilled engi- 
neers and packaging experts of 
America’s largest manufacturer 
of paper bags. 
° ° . 

Let him show you how Union re- 
sources and packaging experi- 


ence can work for you! 


Prevents Siftage 


Empties Clean 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Offices in: CHICAGD, TLL. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - KANSAS CI Y, MO. « HOUSTON, TEXAS - BALTIMORE, MD. - ATLANTA, GA. 
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CSC Booklet Issued 

A new booklet describing the 
use of riboflavin as an ingredient in 
livestock, poultry, and other animal 
feeds has jast been issued by the 
Agricultural Division of Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, 17 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Included 
is a summary of the latest available 
information on the role of riboflavin 
in nutrition. It is available upon re 
quest 

6 

New Control Valve 
Company, Honetr 
City, Pa., has announced that a new 
type of controlling the 
flow of bulk material and for free 
air control in heating and vent:lat 


Syntron 


valve for 


ing is now available 
e 
Hercules Booklet Out 
Anew, illustrated 
book describing toxaphene 
tural insecticides, has just been pub 
lished by Hercules Powder Co., Wil 
mington, Del., manufacturers of the 
chemical base for toxaphene formu 


24 page 
agricul 


lations 

The book includes sections on 
insect pests of economic importance, 
a brief history of the development 
of toxaphene and a list of common 
and scientific names of the insects 
mentioned in the story. 

State and Federal recommen 
dations are also given for the con 
trol of insect pests of cotton, live- 
stock, alfalfa, peanuts and a variety 
such as cut 


of other insect pests, 


worms, armyworms and grasshop- 
pers, all of which are controlled by 
the insecticide 

Copies of the 
booklet are available from the com- 
pany, 970 Market St.. Wilmington 
99, Del. 

* 

Copper-Saving Spray 

Use of “Crag 658,” a foliage 
fungicide produced by Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Company, New 
York, will save copper, according to 
a recent bulletin issued by the mak- 


informative 


AUGUST, 1951 


ers. The spray requires only one-third 
the amount of copper needed in 
sprays such as bordeaux or regular 
fixed-copper sprays. “Crag 658” is 
reported to have given good control 
in early and late blight in tomatoes 
and potatoes; leaf spot of tomatoes; 
leaf spot of peanuts; downy mildew; 
anthracnose; scab; and leaf spot of 
cucumbers and melons 
7 

Fla. Pesticide Booklet 

A revised issue of “Handbook 
on Pesticides and Their Uses in Flor 
ida Agriculture” is now available, it 
was recently announced by L. O 
Gratz, chairman of the Agricultural 
Extension Experiment Stations Com 
College of Agriculture, 
The new booklet is 


a compilation of an industry com- 


mittee, 
Gainesville, Fla 


mittee composed of 
of organizations in the state and per- 
Agricultural Exten- 


representatives 


sonnel of the 
sion Service 
e 


Concrete Storage Described 

Marietta Concrete Corp., 
Marietta, Ohio, has recently  in- 
stalled a new storage system for the 
Delmar Feed Mill, Delmar, Del. The 
builders point out that concrete tanks 
conserve steel as much as 84°% in 
an average installation, and can be 
erected without delay. Complete de- 
tails for concrete storage facilities for 
fertilizer plants are available from 
the company, Dept. 46, Marietta, 
Ohio 

— 

Battelle Describes Work 

Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, has issued a recent 
bulletin and describing 
the institution's work in research for 
booklet 


and personnel, 


illustrating 


agriculture. The discusses 


Battelle's 
pointing out the coordination of ef- 


facilities 


forts toward a complete research 
program and the fact that the insti- 
tute is physically well equipped to 
handle all types of agricultural re- 


search. Copies of the book, “Battelle 


Research for Agriculture,” are 
available from the Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

. 


Dust Collector Noted 

The Day Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., has literature describing 
its dust control equipment engineered 
particularly for plants where central 
dust control systems are not feasible. 
The air-dust separation takes place 
through two-stage action which util- 
skimmers. The dust 
enters at the side of the 


izes internal 
laden ain 
unit avd spirals down to the cone 
outlet. Cleaned air spirals up through 
the internal skimmer stack, causing 
the extra-fine dust particles to con 
centrate in a tapered stack from 
which they are skimmed off and re- 
turned to the dust outlet, according 
to the 
available 


Company, 810 


makers. Full description is 
company, Day 


N.E., 


from the 


Third Ave., 


Minneapolis 13, Minn 
e 


New Sprayer Information 
John Bean Division of Food 
Mich , 


offers complete literature on its line 


Machinery Corp., Lansing, 
of sprayers for insecticides and weed 
killers. The line includes a self-pro 
pelled “Hi-Lo” sprayer for 
borer, adjustable for different heights 
of corn; orchard sprayers in three 


corn 


types; hand sprayers for use on live 
stock pest control and _ tractor 
mounted pumps for weed control 
chemicals. Write John Bean Division, 
Dept. AC-7, Lansing 4, Mich 
~ 

“Surfactants” Described 

A manual, designed to help 
a compounder make selections of 
emulsifying, dispersing or wetting 
agents, has been published by An 
tara Products Division of General 
Dyestuff Corporation, New York. 
The 12-page booklet, entitled “An- 
tara Surfactants in Insecticides and 
Herbicides,” describes the character- 
istics of “Surfactants,” described as 
being of the alkylaryl polyethylene 
gylcol ether types, the alkyl amide 
sulfonates and the sulphonated fatty 
acids. For a copy of booklet, write 
Antara Products, 435 Hudson St., 
New York 14, N. Y 
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For general farm pest control — used os a residual spray for dairy 
barns, chicken houses, manure piles, gorbage cans, dumps — use 
Pressure spray, bucket pump or other hand spray. Also may be 
vsed as @ paint on roosts, windows, doors, ceilings. Gives excellent 


control of poultry mites and lice when used on nests. 


Only 


INSECTICIDES 


ISOTOX 


containing 


Lindane’ 


meet so many of your needs—so effectively 


1. Lindane is approved by U.S.D.A. for dairy 
barn fly control, and for direct application to 
dairy cows for lice and mange control. 

2. High potency, rapid action—and 3-way kill 
of pests (by contact, stomach poison and vapor 
action). 

3. Widely used in control of many crop pests 


and with unprecedented success for the control 
of wireworms and other pests by seed treatment 
—also for control of food and grain storage 
insect pests. 

Specify ISOTOX Insecticides or use ORTHO Lindane 


in your formulations. Write for free informative book- 
let containing the full story of the many uses of Lindane. 


*Aporoved nome for the 99% + Pure Gomme lsomer’’ of Benzene Hexachloride 


For livestock pest control —oas a spray. For mange and lice on 
hogs. Effective kill of lice and mange on dairy cattle, for sheep 
keds. Also for ticks, lice, horn flies, stable flies and mosquitoes on 
beef cattle and horses. Also may be used as dust for control of lice 
on dairy cattle, and lice, ticks, mosquitoes, fleas and horn flies on 
horses, cattle, hogs and goots os well as sheep ticks or keds. For 
pest control around milk plants, livestock, dairy borns, etc. 


aA For livestock pest contro! —es a dust 


Elizabeth 2, N. J.; Orlando, 
Oklahoma City 4; St 
Richmond, Calif. 


Fia 


Lovis, Mo 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


World Leader in Scientific Pest Control 


Offices Throughout U. S. A 
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“Hardly Scratched the Surface in 
use of Plant Food,” Vandecavaye tells 


Northwest Fertilizer Conference 


HE United States has hardly 
Tete the surface in use of 

plant food materials to improve 
soil tertility. That's what Dr. S. C 
Vendecavaye, president of the Soil 
Scicu.ce Society of America and a 
Washington State College soil scien 
tist, told 200 
] 1 


leaders anc 


fertilizer industry 
state college soil scien 
attended the three-day 
Northwest Fertilizer Conference at 


tists who 


Oregon State college, Corvallis, Ore., 
28 and 29 

Using Belgium and the Neth 
erlands for comparison, Dr. Vande 
caveye pointed out that the average 


June 27 


annual nitrogen application in these 
two European countries is 63 pounds 
per acre to our three; phosphate ap- 
pli ations average 102 pounds to our 
five, and potash applications exceed 
ours 100 pounds to three. Dr. Van- 
dacaveye was featured banquet 
speaker 

First day of the program was 
devoted to foliar analysis. Express 
ing a hope that some day scientists 
will be able to tell a farmer exactly 
what fertilizer he needs by checking 
a plant sample, Dr. F. G. Viets, Pros- 
ser, Washington irrigation experi 
ment station soil scientist, said plant 
tissue testing has uncovered soil de- 
ficiencies that have never been sus 
pected 

He reported that sugar inter 
ests in Hawaii are far ahead of the 
field s¢ 
concerned. More than 40,000 acres 


far as plant tissue testing is 


of sugar cane is being grown and 
fertilized, he related, on the basis of 
tissue tests. One of the problems to 
he surmounted is how to take samples 
from an annual plant as it ap 
proaches maturity, test, interpret re 


sults, and still benefit the growing 
(Turn to Page 95) 
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Top picture '(L to R): G. A. Fitzpatrick. 
Portland. Oregon. president of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Association: 
Dr. S. C. Vandecaveye. Soil Science 
Society of America president and a 
Washington State College soil scientist; 
M. H. McVickar, National Fertilizer As- 
sociation agronomist; and J. M. Quinn, 
Los Angeles. president of the California 
Fertilizer Association. 

Second photo: George Wickstrom. 
s Washingt American Potash 


rep ive and chairman 


of the Northwest Plant Food associa‘ion’s 
soil improvement committee: Leroy E. 
Warner, Oregon State College soil con- 
servation specialist; Dr. R. A. Pendleton, 
Oregon State college experiment station 


soil scientist. program chairman; and 
Dr. 


B. R. Bertramson, chairman of the 
Washington State College agronomy de- 
partment, in charge of arrangements. 

Third picture: Mac C. Taylor, Seattle. 
Washington, director: G. A. Fitzpatrick. 
Portland, Oregon, president: and E. B. 
Shipley. Portland. director of P.N.P.F.A. 
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PHENACIDE — 


(TOXAPHENE) 


TOXICHLOR © 


(CHLORDANE) 


eee 


BUSINESS IS BETTER THAN EVER!* 


* SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW! 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MINNEAPOLIS @ OKLAHOMA CITY @ N.LITTLEROCK @ SAN ANTONIO @ DES MOINES @ DAVENPORT @ NEW ORLEANS 
ST.LOUIS @ HOUSTON @ DALLAS @ WICHITA @ MEMPHIS @ CHICAGO @ OMAHA @ DENVER @ TULSA 


Ke J 
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2,552,562. METHOD OF MAKING 
Benzene HEeXACHLORIDE. Patent issued 
May 15, 1951 to Kenneth C. Kauer, 
Francis N. Alquist, and Edgar C. Brit- 
ton, Midland, Michigan, assignors to The 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich- 
igan. The method which comprises cir- 
culating benzene in a closed system, bub- 
bling thereinto an amount of chlorine 
suficient to keep the benzene saturated 
therewith and an amount of propylene 
sufficient to initiate and to maintain the 
addition reaction between benzene and 
chlorine, but not in excess of one mol 
of propylene for each 6 mols of chlorine 
maintaining the temperature of the reac- 
tion between 35° and 45° C., to product 
benzene hexachloride, and continuously 
withdrawing part of the circulating solu- 
tion from the system and replacing it 
with a similar volume of benzene, to pre 
vent the concentration of benzene hexa 
chloride from reaching the saturation 


point in the circulating liquid 


2,552,563. INsecTICIDE AND Mi 
Ticipe Compositions Comprisinc Hex 
AFTHYL TETRAPHOSPHATE AND A NITRO- 
PHENOLIC COMPOUND. Patent issued May 
15, 1951 to Eugene E. Kenaga, Midland, 
Michigan, assignor to The Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Michigan. An insec- 
ticide composition comprising as active 
toxicants (1) a nitrophenolic compound 
of the class consisting of 2,4-dinitroph 
enols having the formula: 


wherein the substituent X is selected from 
the group consisting of cyclohexyl and 
alkyl radicals containing from 1 to 8 
carbon atoms, inclusive, and the salts of 
said phenols, and (2) hexaethyl tetra- 
phosphate, and wherein the mixture of 
toxicants exerts a synergistic effect as 


regards parasiticidal toxicity 


2,553,770. ParasiricipaL Com- 
POUNDS CONTAINING THE NSCCI, 
Group. Patent issued May 22, 1951 to 
Allen R. Kittleson, Cranford, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development 
Company, a corporation of Delaware. As 
new chemicals, N-thiotrichloromethyl 
imide compounds corresponding to the 
following general formula 
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wherein R is an organic residuc 


2,553,772. ParasiticipaL Compo 
SITIONS OF OLEFINS AND PERCHLORY 
METHYL MERCAPTAN. Patent issued May 
22, 1951 to Allen R. Kittleton, Cran 
ford and Howard L. Yowell, Westfield, 
N. J., assignors to Standard Oil Devel 
opment Company, a corporation of Dela 
ware. A parasiticidal dust compositior 
comprising the reaction product of an 
unsaturated organic compound selected 
from the group consisting of aliphatic 
and alicyclic organic compounds and per 
chloromethyl mercaptan as the active in 
gredient admixed with a powdered clay 


2,553,773 N-(TRICHLOROMETH 
YLTHIO) O-SuULFO BENZIMIDE AND FuNG! 
cipaL Composition ConTAINING It. Pat 
ent issued May 22, 1951 to Charles A 
Cohen, Roselle Park, N a. assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Company, a 
corporation of Delaware. As a new chem 
ical compound, N-(trichloromethylthio )o 
sulfo benzimide corresponding to the for 
mula 


2,553,774. N-THIOTRICHLOROME- 
THYL MoRPHOLINE AND FUuNGICIDAL- 
Compositions CONTAINING SaME. Pat- 
ent issued May 22, 1951 to Roger S 
Hawley, Linden, N. J., assignor to Stan- 
dard Oil Development Company, a cor- 
poration of Delaware. As a new chemical 
compound, N-thiotrichloromethyl morpho- 
line corresponding to the formula 


CHr-CH; 
NSCCh 
CH;r-CH; 


2,553775. N-THIOTRICHLOROME- 
THYL AMIDES AND ParasiticipaL Com- 
POSITIONS CONTAINING THEM. Patent 
issued May 22, 1951 to Roger S. Hawley, 


Linden, Allen R. Kettleson, Crantord, 
and Paul V. Smith, Jr.. Westheld, N 
]., assignors to Standard Oil Develop 
ment Company, a corporation of Dela- 
ware. As new chemical compounds, N- 
thiotrichloromethyl amides 


2,553,777. Parasiricipa, Compo 
sitions CONTAINING SusstiTuTED Di 
THIOTRICHLOROMETHANES. Patent issued 
May 22. 1951 to Roger S. Hawley, Lin- 
den and Allen R. Kiuttleton, Cranford, 
N. J., assignors to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, a corporation of Dela- 
ware. A parasiticidal composition com- 
prising a substituted dithiotrichloro me- 
thane having the general formula 


x 
r—t_s—s—ccn 


wherein R is a radical selected from the 
group consisting of alkyl, alkylthio, and 
alkoxy radicals and X is a radical se 
lected from the group consisting of 

S—and--O—. and a carrier therefore 


Trade Mark Applications 


PENNSALT, in bold face capitals 
contained within a rectangle which has 
the left and right lines tapering inward, 
the top and bottom lines are parallel 
with the bottom line shorter than the 
top and a keystone with a silhouette of 
a man’s profile superimposed over the 
rectangle at the left end, for insecticides, 
herbicides and other chemicals. Filed June 
23, 1948 by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Claims 
use since October 29, 1946 


WEEVIL-CIDE, in capital and small 
letters, shaded with the word in a semi 
circle, the letter “I being the highest 
letter in the circle, for fumigant for 
protection of grain, especially when stored 
or in transit. Filed March 21, 1949 by 
the Weevil-cide Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. Claims use since October 1, 1929 


SANTA CLARA, in capital letters, 
the word “Clara” below the word “Santa” 
and starting under the “n™ of Santa, for 
fertilizers. Filed December 12, 1950 by 
Southern Fertilizer and Chemical Co., 
Savannah, Ga. Claims use since Decem- 
ber 15, 1928 


OrtHorix, in bold face capitals 
for parasiticides - namely insecticides and 
fungicides. Filed March 20, 1950 by Cal 
ifornia Spray-Chemical Corporation, Wil 
mington, Del. Claims use since June, 
1949. 


Famous FPreperick County Lime, 
in capital letters enclosed by a circle and 
enclosing a circle, the letters are in the 
form of a semi-circle, for lime for fer- 
tilizing. Filed August 18, 1947 by the 
M. J. Grove Lime Company of Frederick 
County, Lime Kiln, Md. Claims use since 
July 1, 1875 
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3,895,000 
REASONS 
FOR FAITH 


Twenty companies spend nearly 4 million dollars annually for research in the develop- 
ment of pesticides. More than 100 other companies spend an additional amount each 
year. This investment is reflected in the high degree of efficacy of pesticides and the 
knowledge necessary to protect the. public against misuse. ; 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Hammond Bag Co. to Build New Plant 


AMMOND Bag and Paper 

Company, Wellsburg, W. Va 
has started constructin of a new 
multiwall paper bag plant at Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. Expected to be in 
operation by September 1, this new 
$300,000 fireproof plant will replace 
the company’s present Pine Bluff fa 
cilities which are being taken over 
by the Chemical Corps of the Army 
m that date. 

The one story, reinforced con 


crete factory, which will provide 


60,000 square feet of floor space, 
is being built on 7 acres of ground 
located on the Cotton Belt and Mis 
souri Pacific Railroads. Architects 
are Erhart, Eisenbaum and Rauch of 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Peterson, 
Garhi and Joseph, Inc. of North Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., are the general con 
tractors 

In order to minimize the loss 
of production time the company has 
developed a plan to move and place 


the machinery in operation a piece 
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at a time as the building goes up 
This will allow most of the produc 
tion equipment to remain in opera- 
tion either in the new plant or the 
old as individual machines are being 
moved 

Allen E 
manager of the Pine Bluff plant and 
J. E. McDonald is superintendent 
At present there are about 130 peo 


Weaver is local 


ple employed there 
e 


New Warfarin Instructions 

Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, Madison, has announced 
the release of further warfarin pub 
leity material plus suggestions re- 
garding finished warfarin bait in hot 
weather. Some of the suggestions are: 
(1) keep the moisture content of the 
product below 10; (2) it is ad 
visable to make up the bait in fre 
quent batches to shorten the storage 
period; (3) 


recommend the use of oats as an 


several manufactrters 


ingredient of bait in summer bec vuse 


oats have antioxidant _ properties 
which tend to retard the develop 
ment of rancidity in any cereal mix- 
ture; and (4) use only the best qual 
ity, mature, sound, cereal grains in 
warfarin bait. 
” 

2,4-D Suit Explained 

Formulators of 2.4-D 
made numerous requests for clarifica 
tion of the suit filed in the District 
Court of Eastern Arkansas against 
the Reasor-Hill Corporation of Jack 
sonville, Ark., by the Boyce Thomp- 
son Research Foundation, Yonkers. 
N.Y. The suit was instituted to pre 
vent the defendant, Reasor-Hill 
from manufacturing and sell 


ha ve 


Corp.. 
ing 2,.4-D without license from the 
plaintiff, Boyce Thompson Research 
Foundation 

A letter from Lyle O. Hill. 
vice-president of Reasor-Hill, written 
to Agncultural Chemicals, explains 
the issue involved: 

“1. This is an action, arising ur 
cer the patent laws of the United States, 
of which this Court has jurisdiction un 
der Title 28, United States Code, Section 
1338(a) 

“2. On May 24, 1949, Reissue 
United States Letters Patent No. Re 
23,115 was duly and legally reissued to 
E. I. du pont de Nemours and Company, 
a corporation of Delaware, for “Plant 
Regulant Composition and Method™ and 
since that date plaintiff, Boyce Thompsor 
Research Foundation, Inc., a corporation 
of the State of New York, by virtue of 
an agreement between it and the said 
E. I. du pont de Nemours and Company, 
has had the right to grant licenses under 
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An Important 
New Dow Product 

‘or An Important 
New Farming Practice 


= PREMERGE 


Note weed-free rows, result of i treatment. 
Row treatment is desirable for mamy crops. 


A dinito weed killer for 
pre-emergence weed control 


An outstanding development of Dow's continuing 
research in the agricultural chemical field is 
PREMERGE—an important mew aid for growers 
of cotton, beans, corn, potatoes, peanuts, soybeans, 
sorghum and similar large-seeded crops. 


PREMERGE is a dinitro type weed killer designed 
specifically for pre-emergence weed control—that 
is, for control of many annual seedling weeds and 
grasses by application to the soil after planting 
certain crops, but before emergence of the crop 
plants. This new treatment gives good weed con- 
trol during a critical period in the life of the crop, 
and its effect lasts until the crop plants have 
developed beyond the tender seedling stage. After 
this, cultivation can be done safely. 


Furthermore, the use of PREMERGE serves as 
low-cost insurance against wet soil conditions 
which delay cultivation and can thereby “save” a 
crop from being overrun with weeds. Specifically, 


it prevents the development of small-seeded weeds 
and grasses such as pigweed and crabgrass which 
normally germinate in the top one-fourth to one- 
half inch of soil. It will not control established 
weeds and grasses such as bindweed, coffee weed, 
nut grass, Bermuda grass, Johnson grass and 
quackgrass. 

On Cotton—Application should preferably be made 
at time of planting, with spray equipment mounted 
on the planter—or within 24 hours after planting. 
In commercial use this year on thousands of cotton 
acres in Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas— 
PREMERGE successfully controlled germinating weed 
and grass seedlings for six weeks or longer. 

On Other Crops— PrrmMerGre can be used effec- 
tively on certain other large-seeded, deep-planted 
crops. These include peanuts, beans and corn, as 
well as tuber (potatoes) and bulb (gladiolus) plant- 
ings—also perennial plantings such as asparagus. 


Your inquiries are invited. Dow Technical Service men 
are available to help you use PREMERGE to best advantage. 
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and sue for infringement of said Reissue 
Letters Patent; since on or about March 
5, 1951, plaintiff Boyce Thompson Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., by a duly ex- 
ecuted assignment from said E. I du pont 
de Nemours and Company, has been 
and still is the owner of the entire nght 

“3. Defendant has been and still 
is infringing Claims 2, 4 and § of said 
Reissue Letters Patent by manufacturing 
and selling, without right or leense from 
Plaintiff, plant regulant compositions, 
containing as an essential active ingre- 
dient a compound known to the trade 
as “2.4-D", embodying the patented in- 
vention and will continue to do so un 
less enjoined by this Court 

“4. Plaintiff has caused the re 
quired statutory notice to be placed on 
all plant regulant compositions embody- 
ing the invention of said Reissue Letters 
Patent sold by plaintiffs licenses and de- 
fendant has been notified of their in- 
tringement 

“WHEREFORE, plaintiff. demands 
a preliminary and final injunction against 
further infringement of said Reissue Let 
ters Patent by defendant and those con- 
trolled by it, an accounting of damages, 
and an assessment of costs against de 
fendant, reasonable attorney's fees and 
such other further relief as to the Court 
may seem just.” 

2 


Ky. Firm Incorporates 
Tobacco States Chemical Co., 
Lexington, Ky., organized in 1945 
by C. D. Bias, now president, re- 
cently incorporated with $5000 cap- 
ital stock. Other officers of the firm 
are George Frith, vice-president, and 
Robert M. Bias, treasurer. 
Tobacco States Chemical Co. 
makes a complete line of agricul- 
tural insecticide and fungicide pro- 
ducts, including many based on ro- 
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tenone, cube, DDT, chlordane, and 
toxaphene. The company also handles 
products made by Dow, DuPont, 
Chapman and others on a jobbing 
basis. In 1949, Tobacco States moved 
into a new building with 4000 square 

of floor space but found it 
necessary .o build a 6000 square 
foot addition last fall. 


a 

New Fertilizer Review 

The April-May-June issue of 
Fertilizer Review, published by the 
National Fertilizer Association, now 
available, contains articles on grass 
land improvement, development of 
the fertilizer industry in the middle 
western states, fertilizer consumption 
in 1950, and an article; “A Threat 
to Agneultural Production” which 

a review of the sulfur short 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has released a report 
on the economics of anhydrous am- 
monia for direct fertilizer application. 
The report is a study of the cost 
factors affecting the application of 
anhydrous ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate, and covers a history of an- 
hydrous ammonia and its relative 
cost of application to the farmer, 
custom applicator, distributor and 
producer. The report gives various 
examples of application costs and 
comparison charts for both products 


Chem Co. Purchased 

The Geo. C. Gordon Chem- 
ical Co., Kansas City, Mo. was re- 
cently purchased by Kenneth J. Ste- 


phany and Henry S. Bunting, both 
of Kansas City. Mr. Stephany will 
be president of the new corporation 
and handle production while Mr. 
Bunting will be vice-president and 
in charge of sales. The company will 
be incorporated under the name of 
Gordon Chemical Co. and will con- 
tinue to operate from 1100 Hickory, 
Kansas City, under a leasing arrange- 
ment with George C. Gordon, for- 
mer owner of the company, who 
founded it 27 years ago. 
7 


Chem. Use Up in Canada 
Canadians spent $15,427,000 
on insecticides during the year 1950 
according to information recently 
announced by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Canadian Government. 
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Keel Appointed by IMC 

S. T. Keel has been appointeJ 
domestic sales manager of the Phos 
phate Division of International Min 
erals © Chemical Corporation. His 
headquarters will be in the Chicag 
ofhces of the corporation. Mr. Keel 
has been manager of the southern 
district of the 


partment for the past four years and 


pi sphate sales de 


has been with International over 10 
years 

RW 
northern district sales manager. has 
succeeded Mr. Keel in Atlanta 

. 

Builds New Storage Tank 
Baugh Chemical Co., Balti 
Md., is building a new 460, 


000-gallon sulfuric acid storage tink 


Linderman, tormerly 


more, 


at its fertihzer plant. The firm 
also rebuilding part of its pier whi 
was enlarged some months ag 
. 

Minn. Fertilizer Program 

The program for the 27th an 
nual meeting of the National Joint 
Committee on Fertilizer Application 
being held jointly with the Ameri 
Horticultural Sei 
R. L 


chairman. The 


can Society for 
ence, has heen announced by 
Carolus, program 
Meeting, to begin at 9:30 am Sep 
tember 10, will be held at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, St Paul 

The morning program will 
feature a report by AL. Kenworthy 
and his committee on “New Con 
cepts and Recent Practices in the Use 
and Application of Fertilizer to De 
ciduous and Small Fruits.” 
on “Future of Leaf 
Tool for 


a panel 
Analysis as a 
Determination 
of Fertilizer Requirement cf Fruit 
with W. P. Judkins, Va., 
as chairman and the following parti 
cipants: A. F. Camp, Fla.; A. L 
Kenworthy, Mich; ©. Lilleland, 
Calif.; M. E McCollam, Calif.; G 
F. Potter, La.; N. J. Shaulis, N. Y.: 
and E. K. Walrath, Mass.: 
on “Use of Fertilizer Solutions in 
Leaf Feeding,” with N. F Childers, 
N. J., as chairman and the following 
participants: Damon Boynton, N 
Y.; A. F. Camp, Fla.: L. L. Daniel 
T. A. Merrill, Wash.; E 
and S. H. Wiet 


Diagnostic 


Cr nS, 


a panel 


son, Va.: 
R_ Parker, Calif.; 


wer, Mich.; and a paper on “Recent 
Fertilizer Machinery 
Particularly for Horticultural Crops” 
by G. A. Cumings, Agricultural En 
gineering, USDA 

At the afternoon session, G 
E. Muhr, 
Le Seur, Minn., will present a paper 
on “The Importance of Some Easily 
Measurable Factors of Soil Fertility 


und Land Management in the Pr 


Developments 


Green Giant Company. 


duction of Sweet Corn: and a com 
mittee report in panel style on “New 
Concepts and Recent Practices in 
the Use and Application of Fert:] 
izer to Vegetable Crops,” by J. B 
Hester. chairman, and the following 
M. T. Vittum, N. Y 
M. L. Odland 
Del.; and V. A 


participants 
E. R. Purvis, N. J 
Pa.: E. P Brasher 
Tiedjens. Va 
o 
New Lion Herbicide 
Lion Ohl 
nounced a new weed and grass killer 
as “Lion Herhicidal Oil No 
6.” The product is said to be rela 


Company has an 
known 


tively non-toxic and poses no danger 
or to gardens, 
ornamental shrubbery 
adjacent the treated 

The herbicide is classed as a 
general contact agent and 1s claimed 
to be 


for appheation along railroad rights 


to livestock, persons, 
flowers and 


afeas 
more economical and efficient 
of-way than other types of chemical 


The oil is non-inflammable 
and nonorrtating to the skin, mak 


sprays 
ing it safe to handle. Unlike some 
other types of chemical weed-killers, 
it leaves no permanent residue tox 


to sol or livestock 


* 
To Build Ammonia Plant 
Shell Chemical Corporation 


will add a new synthetic ammoma 
plant to its other petrochemical man 
ufacturing units at Dominguez, Cali 
fornia, it has been announced. The 
new plant, near Los Angeles, is 
needed to supply nitrogen fertilizer 
to the farmers of Arizona, Califor 
ma, Oregon and Washington. Raw 
material for the synthetic reaction 
will be Con- 
struction of the multi-million dollar 
plant will begin this year with com 
pletion scheduled for late in 1952 


natural gas and air 


New Weed Killer 

Chemicals Procurement Com 
pany. New York, has announced the 
availability for experimental pur 
poses, of a 2,4-D isopropylamine cit- 
rate containing 73° 2,4-D = acid 
equivalent. 

The maternal known as 
“Weed-Out™ is claimed to be com- 
pletely water soluble. The sequester 
ing agent, citric acid, has the prop- 
erty of ticing up calcium and mag- 
This property 
particularly advantag- 


nesium ions present 
is said to be 
eous in rural areas where water soft 
ening equipment is scarce 


Virginia Insecticide Law 
In an article by Dr. C. C 
McDonnell in the 


Agricultural Chemicals, an error has 


June issue ot 


heen pointed out in our listing of 
provisions of the Virginia Insecticide, 
Fungicide and Rodenticide Law We 
indicated in error that the annual 
fee for registration aggregated $200 
for listing multiple brands. The Law 


actually provides as follows 


‘shall pay to the Department an 
annual inspection fee of ten ($10.00) 
dollars for each and every brand or 
grade to be offered for sale in this 
State Provided, 
registrant may register annually any 
brands after the pay 
ment of aggregating 
two hundred dollars, by paying an 
annual fee of five dollars for each 
economic poison submitted for reg 
of the first 


however, that any 


number of 
annual fees 


istration, in excess 


twenty, 


Foreign App’ts Announced 

The U. S. Dept. of Agricul 
ture has announced its sending a 
number of scientists to allied coun 
trices to assist in their agriculture 

Carl C. Blickenstaff, 
mologist, left by plane July 30, for 
a Point Four technical cooperation 
assignment in Monrovia, Liberia. Mr 
Blickenstaff was an instructor in en 
tomology at Iowa State before join- 
ing the U.S.D.A. last year 

Other appointments included 
that of Frank G 
to Liberia; Dr. George Stewart, ag 
ronomist, to Iran; and F. A. Ralston, 


ento 


Davis, economist, 


livestock specialist, also to Iran 
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the aflack (5 of 


It's a rout. The bugs in the north are fleeing in 
terror. It’s the worst catastrophe since the invention 
of fly paper! 

The big equipment is moving up. You can hear the 
giant motors and the crunch of powerful wheels in 
the distance. The farmers aren’t fooling this time. 


They've got their planes and tractors loaded with the 
deadliest ammunition yet formulated — Geigy’s dusts 
and sprays. 


Sound retreat! Get me a fresh horse or the bugs in 
the south will never know what hit ’em. 


Aldrin Chlordane 
Arsenicals Copper 
BHC DDT 
Carbamates Fumigants 


2,4-D & 2,4,5-T 


ORIGINATORS OF % 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


» DOT INSECTICIDES 


89 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 


Aberdeen, N. C.; Burlington, lowa; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Elkton, Md.; Fresno, Calif.; Houlton, Me.; Leland, Miss.; McGregor, Tex.; Orlando, Fla.; Walla Walla, Wash. 
Dealer & Distributor Inquiries invited 
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Bigger yields for farmers 
... better business for you 


@ USS Ammonium Sulphate, in high-analysis 
mixed fertilizers or applied directly to the soil as in 
the case cited here, steps up both yields and profits 
for farmers who use it. 

Farmers everywhere, young and old, are enthu- 
siastic over the results obtained by using U-S-S 
Ammonium Sulphate on their crops. So be ready 
to get your share of this business by including U-S-S 
Ammonium Sulphate in your line . . . both in 100- 


pound bags for direct application and in your high- 
analysis complete fertilizers. 

Dry, free-running U-S‘S Ammonium Sulphate 
stands up well in storage . . . doesn't corrode drills 
or other distributing equipment. 

Heavy demand is taxing supplies of U-S-S Am- 
monium Sulphate this season, so anticipate your 
needs well in advance. United States Steel Com- 
pany, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Us) U-S-S AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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Mrs. Alfred Weed Dies 

Jean Droppers Weed, wife 
of Dr. Alfred Weed, vice-president 
of John Powell & Co., New York, 
died July 16 at the Post Graduate 
Hospital, New York, following an 
operation. Mrs. Weed was believed 
to be well on the road to recovery 
but took an unexpected turn and 
passed away suddenly. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Fairchild Chapel, 
Flushing, L. L., on July 18. In addi- 
tion to Dr. Weed, she is survived by 
three children and her mother. Both 
Mrs. Weed and her husband were 
graduates of the University of Wis- 
consin 

a 

Dr. Waggoner Appointed 

Dr. Paul E. Waggoner has 
been appointed to the staff of the 
plant pathology department of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Haven, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the sta 
tion. Dr. Waggoner will conduct re- 
search on the effect of atomic radia- 
tion on plant diseases. 

. 

More German Fertilizers 

Fertilizer consumption in Ger- 
man Federal Republic increased 
about 10 percent during the past 
sales year from July 1, 1950 to June 
30, 1951. According to estimates 


from Frankfort, consumption in the 
previous sales year was about 1,904, 
000° tons. 


Despite the increase, how- 
ever, it was indicated that actual re- 
quirements were filled only about 
66%. The failure was rot due to 
unwillingness of the farmer to buy 
nor of industry to manufacture, but 
rather to transportation difficulties, 
according to German sources of in- 
formation. 

. 
Pesticide-Fertilizer Mix- 
tures Vetoed by Group 

A_ resolution recommending 
that fertilizer control officials not 
register nor permit sale or custom 
mixing of fertilizers containing pes 
ticides, was adopted by the Southern 
Feed and Fertilizer Control Officials 
at their recent meeting at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Introduced by the group's 
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president, Rodney C. Berry, Rich- 
mond, Va., the three-point resolution 


was as follows: 


“1. In view of the long lasting 
effects of the misapplication of pesticides, 
it as recommended that fertilizer control 
officials of this Association not register, 
permit the sale or the custom mixing of 
fertilizers containing pesticides for field 
crop or herticultural use, unless such mix- 
tures have been formerly approved by 
the Officiels of! the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station or other officials vested with 
such responsibility by Law in their State. 


“2. It is believed that the use of 
mixtures of fertilizers and pesticides is 
generally based on the economics of the 
practice and that the danger of contam- 
inating crops or soils or both by misap- 
plication, by inappropriate levels and 
methods of application is real and does 
not warrant the savings in labor costs. 


“3. Mixtures of pesticides and fer- 
tilizers which are registered for sale 
should be properly labeled and meet all 
requirements of both the fertilizer and 
pesticide laws of the various States.” 

Members of the organization's 
committee on pesticides in fertilizers 
are E. A. Epps, Jr.; J. J. Taylor and 
M. P Etheredge. In commenting on 
the resolution, Mr. Berry said that 
the control officials desired to proceed 
cautiously in this matter and had no 
intenton of stifling experimentation 
with pesticide and fertilizer mixtures. 


PACIFIC AAEE 


(Continued from page 45) 


R. L. Metcalf of the U vver- 
sity of California Citrus Experiment 
Station reported on activators for 
DDT against house flies. More than 
eighty compounds structurally related 
to DDT were tested as activators for 
DDT against resistant house flies, 
he said. Fifteen of the compounds in- 
creased the activity of DDT one 
hundred times or more. 


A. W. Lindquist, of the Bur- 
eau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine discussed the distribution of 
C-labelled DDT in house flies. The 
radioactive DDT was supplied top- 
ically to house flies and its distribu- 
tion externally and internally in the 
flies was determined. 


S. C. Jones of Oregon State 
College discussed the use of radioac- 


tive phosphorus as a tracer in de- 
termining the migration of the cherry 
fruit fly. The radioactive phosphorus 
was included in the food of the adult 
flies. Treated flies lived for a long 
time after treatment. 

A. W. Lindquist, of the Bur- 
eau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine discussed radioactive mater- 
ials in entomological research. The 
location of tagged molecules in the 
insect body is possible and consti- 
tutes an extremely sensitive method 
of micro-analysis. Synergists and ac- 
tivators could be studied in this 
manner in combination with insect- 
icides. Insects can recombine radio- 
active elements into new compounds, 
as for example, the silk worm 
wherein radioactivity has been shown 
to appear in the silk. 

A series of three papers on 
systemic insecticides were presented 
by H. T. Reynolds, W. H. Lange, 
and R. L. Metcalf. These papers 
reported good control obtained with 
octamethyl pyrophosphoramide (“Pes- 
tox III") and a trialkyl thiophos- 
phate (“Systox”) when tested on 
truck and field crops for the control 
of certain aphids and mites. Partic- 
ularly interesting was the control of 
root-dwelling aphids by the applica- 
tion of foliage sprays. 

Ernest Hart, President of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation discussed the availability of 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
insecticides. He pointed out that a 
happy and workable union has de- 
veloped between the government re- 
search entomologists and the insect- 
icide manufacturing companies. In- 
secticidal compounds can be produced 
one thousand to one faster than they 
can be screened and tested in the 
field, he said. 

Mr. Hart explained that raw 
materials now used in_ insecticides 
such as benzol, chlorine, sulfuric 
acid, and alcohol are also strategic 
war materials. 

R. F. Peters of the Bureau 
of Vector Control, California State 
Department of Health, discussed mo- 
squitoes as economic insects in the 
light of ever increasing irrigation 
practice. Today, over two  willion 
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BOLLWORM 


is nomatch for 
SHELL RESITOX D-25 


(25% DDT) 


Shell Resitox D-25 uses the proved effectiveness of DDT 
in controlling the bollworm and its partner, pink bollworm. 
There are 2 pounds of DDT in each gallon . . . enough 
to control bollworm on up to 4 acres of cotton. 


Special base oil. A highly refined aromatic oil, readily 
emulsifiable in water, makes a uniform spray that clings to 
the plant and makes the DDT effective for days. 


Fast action. Shell Resitox D-25 goes to work at once with 
deadly contact action that keeps on working. 


and ECONOMICAL. One to three quarts of Shell Resitox 
D-25 in 100 gallons of water per acre is all it takes . . . and 
it’s easy to apply from all types of spray equipment. 


A good tip: M/X aldrin with Shell Resitox D-25 and get the 
boll weevil and his gang too! DDT and aldrin are completely 
compatible . . .a wonderful combination for cotton pest control. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 

EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenve, New York 18 

WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 Vj 
Les Angeles + Houston + St. Louis + Chicage + Cleveland » Boston + Detroit + Nework SS 


dollars are expended annually in 
California on mosquito control and 
the irrigated acreage bids to nearly 
double in the next two decades 

Three papers on the control 
of various citrus insects were pres 
ented by W. H. Ewart and E. L. 
Atkins of the University of Cali- 
fornia Citrus Experiment Station. H. 
R. Yust, of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine discussed 
the physiology of resistance to HCN 
in California red scale, particu- 
larly the oxygen consumption of rz- 
sistant and non-resistant strains be- 
fore and after fumigation with HCN. 

J. C. Chamberlin of the Bur- 
eau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine reported results on the rela- 
tionship of the point of spray dis- 
charge to the place of deposit by 
airplane applications at two and ten 
foot flight elevations. Deposit of 
sprays from uniformly spaced nozzles 
was found to be non-uniform across 
the swath, and nozzle arrangements 
were devised to yield a fairly uni- 
form deposit. 


WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 57) 


mittee on Pest Control to succeed 
the late Dr. S. A. Rohwer who had 
headed it since the beginning in 1946 
According to Dr. S. W. Simmons, 
U. S. Public Health Service, newly- 
elected Committee secretary, meet- 
ings of the Committee will be held 
quarterly, with extra sessions being 
called by the chairman if he deems 
it necessary. 

The committee has taken a 
leading part in the adoption of 
coined names for insecticides and 
fungicides and has considered var- 
ious problems presented to it by gov- 
ernment agencies and the industry. 
Secretary Simmons states that the 
group “will be active in coordinat- 
ing the release of policy information 
in the field of pesticides and stands 
ready to consider major problems” of 
pest control. 

Present members of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee are: 


Dr. W. G. Reed, Chief, Insect- 
icide Division, Livestock Branch, PMA, 
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USDA: Dr. H. L. Haller (Chairman), 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, USDA; Dr. Paul 
A. Neal, Chief, Laboratory of Physical 
Biology, National Institute of Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service; Dr. S. W 
Simmons (Secretary), Chief, Technical 
Development Services, Communicable Dis- 
eases Center, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Savannah, Georgia; Dr. A. !. Lehman 
Chief, Division of Pharmacology, Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency: Dr. Clarence Cottam As- 
sistant Director, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Comdr. Frank R. Phil- 
brook (MC), Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Department of the Navy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lt. Comdr. Richard T 
Holway (MSC) USN, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C.; Harry Fleisher, 
Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.; Lt. Col. Frederick W 
Whittemore, Jr. (MSC), Environmental 
Sanitation Branch, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army, Wash- 
ington, D. (¢ Dr. Ray Treichler, Office 
of the Quartermaster General, Department 
of the Army, Washington, D. C.; W. D 
Reed, Department of the Army, Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, Repairs and 
Utilities Division, Insect and Rodent Con- 
trol Section, Washington, D. C.;: and 
Major L. C. Kossuth (MC) (USAF), 
Chief, Preventive Medicine Branch, Pro- 
fessional Division, Office of the Surgeon 
General, USAF Department of the Air 
Force, Washington, D. C. 

The next meeting of this com- 
mittee will be held on September 21, 
1951, Dr. Simmons said. 


St. Regis Builds in Canada 
St. Regis Paper Company 
(Canada) Limited will begin con 
struction at once of a multiwall bag 
plant at Dryden, Ontario, according 
to an announcement by Thomas H. 
Cosford, vice president and manag: 
The new plant will 
replace one now leased from the 
Dryden Limited 
and will provide a capacity three 
times that of the present plant. 


ing director 


Paper Company 


The plant will be a modern 
one-story structure covering 73,000 
square feet. Completion is expected 
by the end of this year. J. M. Harnit, 
vice-president in charge of multiwall 
paper bag manufacturing, will be in 
general charge of the construction 
and subsequent manufacturing opera 
tions in Dryden. Clarence M. Witt, 
manager of the company’s present 
bag plant at Dryden, will assume the 
same position in the new plant 
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TECHNICAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 61) 


cial groves in central Florida. One 
grove of young Washington Navel 
oranges was severely affected in the 
dry winter and spring of 1948-49. 
Nearly half of the leaves were dropped 
in February, leaving large areas of 
bare stems and branches. A spray of 
1 Ib. of borax per 100 gal. was op- 
plied to some trees on March 16 while 
the trees were still dormant. This re- 
sulted in earlier appearance of the 
spring growth, better color of foliage, 
disappearance of the deficiency symp- 
toms, and about 30°% increase in crop 
The young leaves of the trees with 
the applied borax were found to con 
tain about 20 p.p.m. of borax, whereas 
the untreated leaves contained about 
¥ p.p.m 

The leaf symptoms of boron 
deficiency develop before the fruit 
symptoms appear, and their identifica- 
tion enables the grower to apply cor- 
rectional measures in time to help the 
current crop of fruit-—-Condensed 
from an article by Paul F. Smith and 
Walter Reuther which appeared in 
the Proceedings of the Florida State 
Horticultural Society. 


DELANEY 


(Continued from page 30) 


committee chairman, or one who is 
simply looking for testimony to cor- 
roborate his own preconceived views 
And the essential purpose of his 
article in American Magazine seems 
to be to arouse and scare the public, 
and to prompt a wave of letters to 
Congressmen to “insist that Congress 
give the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration adequate legislation to handle 
the problem before (these chemicals) 
get on the market.” It may be that 


public apathy up to this point does 


not assure Mr. Delaney of getting 
the legislation which he has apparent- 
ly already decided that he wants. 
As a further testimonial to 
Mr. Delaney’s evident inability to 
important 
fairly and intelligently, examine his 
explanation of why chemicals, in- 


resolve these questions 


secticides, etc., are used in connec: 
tion with the production of food. 
“The answer is easy,” he says. “They 
are relatively cheap, easy and work 
blenders, 


softeners, bleachers, emulsifiers, in 


‘wonders’ as preservers, 


sect and fungus killers and crop stim- 
ulators ™ 

Not a word from Chairman 
Delaney as to the important testi- 
mony offered by leading scientists 
of the U.S.D.A. that in the grow- 
ing of certain crops insecticides 
and fungicides are absolutely essen- 
tial, and that without insect and fun- 
gus control there would be no mar 
ketable crop. No, according to Mr 
Delaney, these products are used 
simply because they are relatively 
“cheap and easy.” And no word of 
distinction between pesticides and 
other products which in many cases 
are admittedly not essential, but are 
added merely te improve color, flavor, 
and keeping qualities. No, as far as 
Chairman Delaney is concerned 
they are just “chemicals” and since 
they may cause cancer, polio and 
virus X, let’s have some further leg 
islation to control them, regardless of 
the adequacy of present controls. 

Why, we wonder, should we 
be speculating at this late stage on 
what “may” be caused by this or 
that. The industry has been through 
six months of FDA residue toler- 
ance hearings, and another six months 
of Dei:ney Committee hearings. If 
no real scientific evidence has been 
brought to light to establish beyond 
2 reasonable doubt what the true 
situation is, then we feel the chair- 
man of the committee would do far 
better to wait until such authentic 
evidence is in, rather than simply 
repeat the unproved and irresponsible 
testimony of unqualified witnesses 


ACS MEETS 


(Continued from page 53) 


Pile,” by A. A. Nikitin and Jose- 
phine W. Rainey; “Trace Element 
Nutrition in Relation to Our De- 
ficient Soils,” by W. D. McElroy; 
and “Physical Properties of Ammon- 
ium Nitrate-Ammonia-Water and 
Urea-Ammonia-Water Solutions,” by 
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JOIN THE 


AMERICAN PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


OUNTY agents, vocational agri- 
cultural teachers, students, fun- 
gicide salesmen, growers, professional 
workers in the plant sciences and all 
others interested in plant pathology 
are eligible for membership in this 
society. This is the only recognized 
scientific organization devoted to the 
study and control of plant diseases. 
It has world-wide membership and 
includes most of the leading scientists 
engaged in the study of plant pathol- 
ogy. The American Phytopathologi- 
cal Society and its official journal 
Phytopathology will provide you 
with authoritative, up-to-date infor- 
mation dealing with research on the 
nature and control of plant diseases. 
Membership in this scientific organi- 
zation will be of definite benefit to 
all who have an interest in under- 
standing plant diseases and develop- 
ment of measures for their control. 


For further information, mail the 
coupon below. 


S. E. A. McCallan, Secretary 
Boyce-Thompson Institute 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 


1 am interested in joining A. P.S. Please send 
me application form. 
(Name) 
(Address) 
(City) 


(Stote) 


BODO SO SOS OSOSOSO 


OBOSCSO 


»eoe 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUENT 
CARRIER 
INSECTICIDES 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 
COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


CPCS OSOSOHOSOSOSO 


Plant and Mines Located at 
GLENDON, N. C. 
Ask for Our Pamphiet 
Formerly Glendon Division of Carolina Pyrophyilite Co. 


OBO OBO BOBO BOBO SOSOSHOSO 


These 10 Marietta Air-Cell tanks at North Little Rock. 
Arkansas, were custom built to provide dependable. 
year ‘round safe storage at low handling costs. 


Our gi and ti specialists can design 
and erect a complete storage system to give you this 
same kind of p a t storage space. when and 
where you want it. 


Marietta tanks keep your fertilizers moisture-free — 
BONE DRY—protected from spoilage and the elements. 
Constructed of Air-Cell lightweight concrete staves. 
Marietta ‘anks are built to last — to give you wind 
and fire proof protection — lower insurance rates and 
eliminate intenance probl 


For full details write or wire our nearest office — 
ask for Bulletin 1815. 


THE MARIETTA CONCRETE CORP. 


MARIETTA, OHIO 
Branch Offices: Race Rd. & Pulaski Hwy., Baltimore, Md. 
Box 1575, Charlotte, N. C. 
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E. A. Worthington, R. C. Datin and 
D. P. Schultz. 
Pesticides Discussed 

ECTION 13, on Pesticides, will 
S meet Tuesday morning, Septem- 
ber 11, at the Governor Room, Ho- 
tel Governor Clinton, New York, 
with Dr. H. L. Haller as chairman. 
Dr. S. A. E. McCallan is vice-chair- 
man and C. J. Krister, secretary. 
Following Dr. Haller’s introductory 
remarks, the following papers will 
be presented: “Some Biochemical 
Factors in the Resistance of House- 
flies to DDT.” by W. M. Hoskins, 
A. S. Perry, O. H. Fullmer and A 
S. Tahorl; “Research Made 
New Insecticide Which is Active 
Against Resistant Musca domes- 
tica,” by Robert Wiesmann; “Radio- 
active Tracer Studies in Insecticidal 
Biochemistry,” by F. P. W. Winter- 
ingham: “Recent British Develop- 
ments in the Taint-Free Use of B 
HC,” by E. Holmes; “The Effects 
Associated with Toxicity and Plant 
Translocation of Three Phosphate 
Insecticides,” by M. M. I. Zeid and 
L. K. Cutkomp; and “First Steps 
in the Biochemistry of the Systemic 
Insecticides,” by G. S. Hartley and 
D. F. Heath. 

C. W. Kearns will preside at 
the afternoon session, scheduled to 
hear five papers: “Decreased Tox- 
icity and Cholinesterase Inhibition in 
a New Series of Dithiophosphates,” 
by G. A. Johnson, J. H. Fletcher, K. 
G. Nolan and J. T. Cassaday; “Ethyl 
p-Nitrophenyl Thionobenzenephos- 
phonate (“EPN™)—Chemical Char- 
acteristics, Biological Activity and 
Pesticidal Use,” by S. S. Sharp; “The 
Newer Insecticides and Their Appli- 
cation in Mosquito Control,” by 
Joseph M. Ginsberg; “Research and 
Practice in Aerial Application of Pes- 
ticides in the United States,” by K 
Starr Chester; and “The Agricultural 
Insecticides,” by 


on a 


Consumption of 
Harold H Shepard 
Dr. McCallan will preside at 
the next morning's session, a con- 
tinuation of the section’s program 
The following papers are scheduled: 
“Present Status of Fungicide Devel- 
opment,” by John C. Dunegan; 
“Fungicidal Control of Phytophthora 
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palmivora Butl. on Theobroma cacao 
L. in Costa Rica,” by J. H. McLaugh- 
lin and G. F. Bowman; “Using Dos- 
age-Response Date to Distinguish In- 
herent Toxicity from Permeation,” 
by Saul Rich and J. G. Horsfall; 
“Sigatoka Disease of the Banana 
Caused by Cercospora Musae,’ by 
N. C. Thornton and V. C. Dunlap: 
“The Efficacy of Certain Substituted 
Phenols and their Salts as Fungicidal 
Agents,” by Gene M. LeFave and 
B. L. Skiles; and “The Fractionation 


of Fungicidal Dust Mixtures and 
Some of Their Ingredients,” by J 
D. Wilson and Frank Irons. 

The Toxicological aspects of 
pesticides will occupy the Wednes- 
day afternoon session with the pres- 
entation of five papers. “A Summary 
of the Principal Pharmacological As 
pects of the Commercially Important 
Insecticides” will be given by A. J 
Lehman, followed by: “Effect of 
Feeding Rats Tissues from Sheep 
and Butterfat from Cows that had 
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AEROSOL INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


SPRAY INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DUST INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


You may want complete formulas . . . ready to put 
right into your aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages. You may want combinations of 
insecticides and synergists that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do. You may want to 

do most of the processing yourself and to you we 
offer the purest toxicants and synergists in their 
primary forms. MGK has the best of whatever you want. 
The emblem ‘““MGK”’ is satisfying assurance of high 
efficiency and scientific production in insecticides 
and insecticide ingredients. Let this single 
experienced source help you make better products 
for less money. For complete information about 
MGK prices write 1703 Southeast Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scarabaeus sacer 
Sacred beetle of ancient 
Egypt. Model for 
carved stone amulets 
and scarabs. 


THE PIONEERS OF 
PYRETHRUM AND ALLETHRIN 
Good insecticides 


protect America’s 
health and harvest. 
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an analysis of tests made with the HLW EMULGATE 


at the Laboratory of Station de Phytopharmacie de |’ 
Gembloux (Belgium) April 1951 


Under the supervision of Eng. E. M. TILEMANS, Director 


Method: Joarsveld, 


Control: Copper-oxy hloride 50% 


MYCELIUM GROWTH 


TEST I 

Dilution After 3 
11.0 
10.2 
9.0 


Standard (.2° 
Untreated 


TEST 


OF PHYTOPHTHORA INFESTANS (MM) 


15 17 
62.2 
31.6 
23.6 
5.6 
. 


5. 
” 


20.0 
100.0 


“" MERCUPRON 


AN EMULSIFYING CONCENTRATE 
Containing: 

20% COPPER RESINATE 

0.2% PHENYL MERCURY 

SALICYLATE 

in MISCIBLE GLYCERIDE OJLS 
Actual Copper in Concentrate 1.8% 
Actual Mercury in Concentrate 0.084% 


RESULTS—average of 5 tests at 
dilutions of: 


Dilution 0.1% -0.4% 


MERCUPRON is fungicidal 
0.0375% MERCUPRON is 
comparable to 0.2% 
copper-oxychloride 
0.05% (1:2000) 
MERCUPRON is fungistatic 


Standard 0.2°; 
Untreated 


H. L. WOUDHUYSEN & ASSOCIATES DIGBY 4-1857 


Results--- 


You get them quickly from 


BETTER DESIGN 
.- best performance 


Internal design of the nozzle, one of the 

most complex in hydraulic engineering plus 

precision in machining . . . these are the two major ele 
ments that determine nozzle performance. With TeeJet 
Sproy Nozzles you con be sure of engineering ot its best 
and monvtacture maintained oat precision stondards 
TeeJets ore the product of America’s leading exclusive | 
manufacturer of spray nozzles and related equipment for 
form and industry. pe 


TRIGGER TeeJet.. 


this magazine's 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Meet your prospects at the 
industry’s market place each 
month on the classified page 


of 


The precision mode trigger hand volve for port 
able sproyers. Available with straight or curved 
extensions, with fixed-type or swivel nozzle bod 
ies. Weighs only 10) ounces. Valve seat onem 
bly replaceable 


“SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3230 Randolph Street « 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 58 


TeeJet Accessory Car 


Bellwood, Illinois 254 W. 31st St. New York 1, N. Y. 


TeeJet Spray Nozzle and 
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Consumed DDT-Dusted 
Hay,” by D. A. Greenwood, L. E. 
Harris, Clyde Biddulph, Wayne 
Binns, M. L. Miner, L. I. Madsen, J. 
R. Harris and F. K. Mangelson; 
“Toxicological Studies on the Zinc 
and Disodium Salts of Ethylenebis- 
dithiocarbamates,” by R. B. Smith, 
Jr., J. K. Finnegan, P. F. Sahyoun, 
H. B. Haag and Paul S. Larson; and 
“Safe Standard of Use for Pesticides 
Their Development and Applica 
tion,” by Bernard E. Conley. 


8 Herbicide Papers 

ERBICIDES will be discusse 

at the September 7th session 
at the Governor Clinton. This ses- 
sion, with S. J. P. Chilton presiding, 
is scheduled to hear eight papers, as 


follows: “Absorption of 2,4-D_ by 
Sugar Cane.” by J. A. B. Nolla; 
“Formative Activity of Functional 


Derivatives of 4-Chlorophenoxyacetic 
and 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acids,” 
by R. L. Weintraub, J. W. Brown 
and J. A. Throne; “Comparison be- 
tween Methoxone, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
as Weed and Brush Killers under 
Swedish Conditions,” by Ewert 
Aberg and Erik Hagsand; “Chemical 
Structure in Relation to Fungicidal 
and Plant Growth—Regulating Ac- 
tivity of Aryloxy Acids,” by R. L. 
Wam: “Preferential Resistance to 
Chemical Changes Due to Soil Micro- 
organisms of the Substituted Amides 
of 2,4-D,” by J. M. F. Leaper; “Ex- 
perience from the Use of Dinitrobu- 
tylphenol as a weed killer under 
Swedish Conditions,” by Birger 
Granstrom and Lennart Ottosson; 
“Some Problems of Weed Control,” 
by A. S. Crafts; and Swedish Results 
with IPC and TCA as Weed Kil- 
lers,” by Mr. Aberg. 

With C. J. Krister presiding, 
the final session of the Pesticides 
Section will be held Thursday after- 
noon. Six papers dealing with phys 
ical and analytical methods will be 
heard in this session. ®*® 


FUNGICIDES 


(Continued from Page 49) 


was noted, however, that fruit treated 


with a preparation containing 14 
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Alfalfa 


percent of the glyoxalidine formu- 
lation known as 341C changed from 
a green to a yellow color, became 
soft, and, judging from taste, were 
fully ripe within four or five days. 
Inasmuch as the 341C formulation 
32.8 percent isopropanol 
in addition to the glyoxalidine, it 


contained 


was desirable to determine whether 
one or both constituents were re- 
sponsible for the observed effect. 
Consequently, in further trials, prep- 


arations of '4 and ' percent 341C 
were compared with a preparatiza 
containing 1/12 percent isopropanol. 
After being treated, the fruit were 
placed in open wooden boxes and 
stored at 70°F. A Magness-Taylor 
pressure-tester (with pear head) was 
used to determine ripeness of repre 
sentative samples of the fruit at daily 
intervals. No difference in rate of 
ripening was found in one lot of 
Hardy pears which proved to be par- 


PYRAX ABB is the most widely used Pyrophyllite in the agricultural 
field as a carrier for insecticides and fungicides. 


CHEMICALLY INERT—pH BETWEEN 6.5 AND 7.0— 
The toxic strength of rotenone, pyrethrum, fixed coppers and 
the newer organic toxicants for agricultural dusts are un- 
affected by PYRAX ABB, even when stored from season to 
season. These characteristics have permitted satisfactory 
insect control with the use of less toxicant, thus mini- 


mizing the residue problem. 


NONHYGROSCOPIC — FLAKY PARTICLE 
SHAPE* —Free-flowing PYRAX ABB mixes 
quicker and more homogeneously, and gives a 
more even feed from the hopper. Mixed cor- 
rectly, it even gives free-flowing dust with 

the newer waxy and oily toxicants. 


NON-DRIFTING—STICKING — 
A dense cloud that hugs the crop 
and adheres electrostatically 


(even to the 


under side of 
foliage when dry) 


insures 


less waste and permits ef.- 
fective daytime dusting. 


PYRAX 


VANDERBILT AIDS 
FOR AGRICULTURE 
Pyrophyllite—PYRAX ABB 

Clay — CONTINENTAL 


Dispersing Agents — 
DARVAN #1 


DARVAN #2 
Suspending 
“oe VEEGUM 


Spreading and 
Sticking Agent 


ABB 


*PHOTOMICROGRAPH 
OF PYRAX ABB 
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R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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tially ripe when treated. With Bart- 
lett pears, the 


were average pressures for SIX SUC” 


however, following 


cessive days after treatment 


Judging from these results, 
isopropanol was the constituent of 
341C responsible for the increase in 


the rate of ripening. 


Table | 


Control 

1/4 percent 341C 

1/8 percent 341C : 
1/12 percent isopropanol 13.8 


+ 


11.15 
10.80 
11.05 

8.30 


vit 


Days after treatment 
3 4 
7.00 4.43 
5.35 3.50 
6.35 2.83 
6.50 3.07 


h “gubsticutes, ad. 


d Triangle 


ING CORPORATION \ i 
York 5, W. ¥. 


in | 
new S 
Chicago 1. 


STATUTES 


(Continued from page 40) 


strict its incidence in the food stream 
sending more comprehensive infor- 
mation. In no case at this stage 1s 
there room for the 100-fold margin 
of safety generally considered to be 
the desirable objective. 

Until a chemical is admitted 
to commerce and has found its place 
among pesticides, the extent of its 
usefulness will not be known. Nor 
will the extent of its incidence in 
consumer food be known until the 
product has been in commerce for a 
considerable time. A final determina- 
tion of the “safety” of a chemical 
cannot be made until this experience 
is gained. Furthermore, greater 
burden would be 


waste of effort. Of the great number 


any 
an unjustifiable 
of chemicals on which scientific de- 
velopment is undertaken, only a small 
percentage reach the field. Of those 
that do, only a few become estab- 
lished. Most fail because of environ- 
mental conditions and misuse by av- 


erage farmers 


Don’t Deprive Agriculture 
ESTICIDES 
should be exempted from amen 


currently in use 
datory provisions. Otherwise agricul 
ture will be deprived of necessary 
and useful chemicals for an indefinite 
period. There are more than twenty 
thousand pesticides now registered 
with the Department of Agriculture 
They include less than two hundred 
basic chemicals. The chronic poison 
ing properties of many of these are 
Some are under 


Their 


volves the same calculated risk that 


unknown serious 


suspicion continued use in 
is inherent in the admission to com 
merce of a new pesticide on incom 
plete data. The risk is not alarming 
if we remember that the task is not 
It should be 
bered that we are 


yet complete remem 
dealing with the 
possibility of slow accumulations in 
the body of minute quantities of 
Where dan- 


gerous levels, the accu 


poison this occurs at 
the 
mulating poison should be stopped 
or curtailed. If this is done the risk 


involved is substantially nullified 


use of 
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Collective Effort Called For 
HE question remains as to where 
the necessary additional infor- 

mation is to come from. To be con- 
sistent with the philosophy of the 
new-drug section of the Act, the 
burden would have to be on the in- 
dustry supported by the sale of the 
pesticide. Yet profit remains the ma- 
jor incentive to industry. It would 
be difficult to impose this burden ef- 
fectively if it is true that pesticides 
must be allowed in commerce before 
the accumulation of the necessary data 
is complete. Even if the entire bur- 
den could be imposed on industry 
it does not appear that the interest 
of consumers could best be effectu- 
ated in that manner. 

The pesticide industry is 
geared for controlling our natural 
enemies. Pesticidal residues do not 
result because that industry has 
shirked a responsibility. The hazard 
is a condition of the world in which 
we live. Any effort expended in the 
reduction of this hazard will reflect 
itself in the cost of a meal. The col- 
lective interest calls for collective ef- 
fort. This can best be carried out by 
establishing adequate facilities with- 
in an appropriate public agency. The 
progressive development of tnxico- 
logical information on the basic pes- 
ticidal chemicals would thereby be 
insured and the cost minimized. 

The Bureau of - Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, at public ex- 
pense, is vigorously engaged, along 
with state agencies and industry, in 
the endeavor to discover new and ef- 
fective chemicals for use in the fight 
against the insects and other pests. 
It is fitting and proper that the Food 
and Drug Administration, another 
public agency, enter the ranks of 
this same force. It can do so in a 
most appropriate manner—by fol- 
lowing through on a pesticide after 
its use has been instigated. Congress 
will have to provide funds for the 
appropriate expansion of this excel- 
lent agency. 

Finally, the amendatory pro- 
visions should provide for the can- 
cellation of registrations. Should posi- 
tive evidence of danger from chronic 


poisoning appear, the offending 
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chemicals could then be outlawed 
from commerce or restricted in use. 
The evidence would also be available 
for the establishment of tolerances. 


Calls for Wisdom 
ECISION on the application 
for, and the cancellation of, 

the registration of a pesticide must 
necessarily be made by the Admin- 
istrator. Several recommendations 
have been made respecting an ad- 
visory council to help in these decis- 


ions.'* These recommendation should 
be exploited, with the agricultural 
interests being given substantial rep- 
resentation. While the basic prob 
lem is one of public health, it is also 
one of agriculture. 

Both factors are inescapably 
and inseparably involved in the de- 
termination of the point where the 
harmful qualities of a pesticide out- 
weigh its beneficial qualities. The de- 
cisions will call for the progressive 


14. Footnote 3, at pp. 342, 425, 662, 754, 758. 


need Sy DDT 


WETTABLE POWDER 


Check the specifications on the new Pestmaster 75% Wettable 
Powder. Compare them with the highest manufacturing standards 
obtainable and you will see for yourself why we are justifiably 
proud of the high quality and uniformity of Pestmaster Agricultural 
Chemicals. Whatever your insecticide problem may be, Agricul- 
tural, Industrial or Public ‘Healthp.try Pestmaster for best results. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS, MICHIGAN 


PHARMACEUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC BROMIDES, SALT, MAGNESIUM OXIDES, 
Wanufacturers of UQUID CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE, DOT AND OTHER 
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DESTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL INSECTS 
Their Habits and Control 


By C. L. METCALF and W. P. FLINT 
Revised by R. L. METCALF 


University 
College of Agriculture, Riverside, 


Special Features: 


®@ includes results of newer research 
on insect anatomy and physiol 
ogy; imeect nutrinion and bic- 
chemistry 


Associate Entomologist, 


® gives formulas and descriptions 
of more than 150 substances ow 
used to control insects —= 


® covers developments in apparatus 


for applying insecticides, includ- life cycles—teiling you how to 
of development 


ing aerosols, air-atomizing spray them in any stage 


ers, aircraft dispersal units, ete. 


type: of insect pests of the 
Southern Canada 


© discusses many newer insect men- 
aces in the United States, such as 
the southwestern corn borer, the 
citrus bud mite, the Pacific mite, 
oriental and Mexican fruitflies, 
ete. injury 


products they attack 


it dows to man 


are given recognition marks and types 
enabling you to 
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SOIL FUMIGANTS 
LARVACIDE—(chlorpicrin) for soil treatment 
ISCOBROME toxicant methyl bromide 
ISCOBROME D-toxicant ethylene dibromide 
ISCOBROME D42 


INDUSTRIAL FUMIGANTS & SPRAYS 
LARVACIDE 
LARVABROME—chlorpicrin & methyl bromide 
METHYL BROMIDE 
ISCOSPRAY & SERVACIDE SPRAY -— toxicant 
pyrethrins & piperonyl butoxide oil base 
DEER & RABBIT REPELLENTS 
GOODRITE NO-NIB'L & Z.LP. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 
WEEDNIX selective contact herbicide 
PLANTEX— anti-transpirant 
VISQUEEN — plastic soil cover 


Write for Distributor Proposition on These 


Proftt-Making ISCO Items! 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., INC. 


117 Liberty Street. New York 6, N. Y. 


This authoritative guidebook covers hun- 
dreds of both useful and destructive 
treating the inner and outer 
ture and form of general species 
ing their eating and breeding patterns, and 
recog nize 


m- 
struc- 
explain- 


Here are descriptions of more than 500 
and 
The insects are grouped 
in accordance with the crops, animals, or 
For each insect you 


of 


of California 
California 


determine exactly what insect is damaging 
your crop, and supplying 


most effective means 


The book clearly shows how insects in 
general can be controlled, discussing the 
various insecticides, and methods and ap- 
paratus for their application 


Send Check with Order 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


254 WEST 3ist ST., 


) 
Just Published 
New ird edition 
1071 pages, 584 illus., 
, 


$10.00 


you with the 
of dealing with it. 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Sp 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 


Dealers require dependable seed 
protectants, for proper protection of 


many seeds. 


The following formulations are 


available: 


SPERGON: Dry powder for dust 
seed treatment. 
SPERGON-SL: Dry wettable powder 
for slurry seed 
treatment. 
SPERGON-DDT: Dry powder for dust 
seed treatment. 
SPERGON-DDT-St: Dry wettable powder 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


NAUGATUCK 


erzon 


fog U.S Per OF 


for slurry seed 


treatment. 8 


CONNECTICUT 


DDT 
MERCANTILE 


Tes “BUGS” ARE BITING 


In OUR markets all the year round! 
We are ready buyers on contract or spot 
terms, of all types of insecticides, particularly, 


COPPER SULPHATE 
AGENCIES 


82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


EXPORT CORP. 


HAnover 2-7776 
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exhibition of human wisdom, taking 
into account all observable factors 
relevant to the struggle of producing 
food in quantity in a condition in 
which it may safely be consumed 


FERTILIZER MEET 


(Continued from page 45) 


crop by addition of needed plant 
food materials 

In opening the meeting, F. 
E. Price, dean and director of agri 
culture at Oregon State College, said 
our national population increase 1s 
startling when you consider that it is 
going up at the rate of one and one- 
half percent a year. Various esti- 
mates, he continued, set our national 
population figure at 190,000,000 by 
1975. To meet the food needs of the 
steadily growing population, he 
warned, “We must not only con 
serve our soil, but we must make 
what we have better to make it more 
productive.” 

G. A. Fitzpatrick, Portland, 
president of the Northwest Plant 
Food Association, said northwest far- 
mers invested $20,000,000 in fertil- 
izers in 1950. He expressed a hope 
that the land-grant colleges would ex 
pand their fertilizer trial programs. 

The plant food association's 
soil improvement committee headed 
by George Wickstrom, Sumner, 
Washington, had charge of the meet- 
ing. Program chairman was Dr. R. 
A. Pendleton, Oregon State College. 
His committee included K. R. Baur, 
Portland, Dr. B. R. Bertramson, 
Washington State College department 
of agronomy chairman; and L. E. 
Warner, Oregon State College exten- 
sion soil conservation specialist. 

Before adjournment, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick announced that a summer 
meeting would be held in 1952 at 
Pocatello, Idaho. The soil improve- 
ment committee will again be in 
charge. The association's annual meet- 
ing will be held during October and 
the site will probably be Portland, 
Oregon. 

Industry speakers at the Cor- 
vallis meeting included J. M. Tollef- 
son, director of Swift and Company's 
Growers Advisory Service, Los An- 
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geles. He said from 10,000 random 
analyses reviewed for their untrient 
levels, 25 percent of the samples 
tested were low in nitrates, while 
33 percent could be classified as me- 
dium in their concentrations. The re 
mainder were adequate so far as ni- 
trate levels are concerned. 

The story of available phos- 
phorus was much different. About 
80 percent of the samples tested were 
low. In potassium, only 15 percent 
were classed as deficient. 


FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS | 


and 


F'eedstuffs 


Supplies A Problem 

FAIRLY dark fertilizer outlook 

picture was painted by Roland 
Crumpler, Washington, D. C. Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion spokesman. Compared with last 
year, he said, best estimates look for 
, 22 percent increase 1n nitrogen sup- 
plies; a 24 percent boost in potash 
carriers. Mr. Crumpler took a dim 
view of the phosphate outlook, say- 
ing that the national supply would 


Manufacturers Agents 
Importers - 


Complete Service to Manufacturers 


Commercial Fertilizers & Feedstuffs 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


NEW YORK 
Baltimore - Jacksonville - St. Lovis - Houston 


Exporters 
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ATTENTION DUST MIXERS! 


We are now offering complete, integrated blending 

and impregnation systems for handling practically 
all basic chemicals in formulating concentrates and 
finished dusts. Contact our engineers for detuils. 


THE YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 


MONARCH 


FOR SALE... WEED SPRAYS 


Film Footage 
on 


WEED and BRUSH CONTROL 


Large chemical manufacturer of- | NOTE THESE 


fers opportunity to purchase all ' ; BIG FEATURES 


or part of 5,000 feet of 16 mm. 1, Removable tip and strainer 
, assembly. Unnecessary to dis- 
unused miscellaneous field shots eb Gio conmedions (es 


rn . . 
g oF ging sizes. 


of weed and brush control oper- Geend 6éitin, ob “elie?” eam & 


ations at considerably less than ~ Gee Gay Gunn. 
Threaded strainer cannot jar loose from 


original cost. Unedited answer * vibration. 
; ’ . 4. = Produce absolutely uniform spray from edge to 
print available for inspection. 


Address Box No. 546 M MONA RCH 


Agricultural Chemicals MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC. 


254 W. 3lst St., New York Bsc ice an Ww. A. Beccary — 


The CHEMISTRY and ACTION 
of INSECTICIDES pieces. cA 


504 pages, price $7.00 
This new book gives a vast wealth of information on insecti- 
cides—their chemical, physical, and toxicological aspects. Helps 
the chemist determine their important applications and their AGRICULTURAL 
effects upon insects. Gives history, commercial importance, CHEMICALS 


ee Teale ‘ + inane i 254 West 31st St. 
overs these chemical groups: Arsenical Compounds; Fluorine 
a — fer Compounds, Sulphur Compounds; Copper Compounds ; Inorganic New York 1, N. Y. 
ae Substances; Nicotine; Rotenone; Petroleum, Soaps, Creosotes ; 


h 
- ay an A Synthetic Organic Insecticides. 


ihc Just published — gives newest data 


Send Check with Order 


Add 3% sales tax if in N. Y. 
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be about the same as it was a year 
ago. With increased fertilizer usage, 
he implied, phosphate fertilizers 
would be more difficult to buy. Ni- 
trogen and phosphate are the two 
most widely used materials in the 
Pacific northwest. 

The PMA official told those 
attending the conference that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
sponsoring a program for produc- 
tion of nitrogen and phosphate fer- 
tilizers using a process which requires 
no sulfuric acid. Sulfur is the bottle- 
neck in the phosphate production 
picture. 

Steps are being taken Mr. 
Crumpler indicated, to conserve the 
material. Among conservation meas- 
ures which can be taken immediately 
are: substitution of synthetic miti- 
cides for dusting sulfur, and substi- 
tution of alternative materials such 
as gypsum or low-grade sulfur for 
the refined product in such things 
as soil amendments. 

Dr. B. R. Bertramson, chair- 
man of the Washington State College 
agronomy department, discussed soil 
acidity. He pointed out that calcium 
is always present in quantity in a 
soil which has a normal pH. Wher 
it is decidedly acid or alkaline, the 
amount cf calcium present is either 
reduced materially or it may be ab 
sent entirely. 

Farmers will not get maxi 
mum efficiency from their soils or 
fertilizers until they pay more atten- 
tion to soil acidity, Dr. Bertramson 
stressed. He was speaking particularly 
of farmers living in the high rainfall 
areas of western Oregon and Wash- 
ington where soils tend toward acid- 
ity. Fortunately, however, he con- 
are extremely ac- 
much 


tinued, soil tests 
curate in determining how 
lime to use to counteract acidity. 

In discussing minor elements, 
Dr. A. W. Marsh of Oregon State 
college said, “They are frequently 
thought to be the magic elements 
which can solve problems which can- 
not be solved by using the primary 
elements, nitrogen, phosphorus, pot 
ash and calcium.” 

He indicated that boron and 


sulfur deficiencies are fairly wide- 
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spread in the northwest, especially on 
lighter soils. He warned against use 
of “shotgun” applications contain- 
ing several minor elements. The prac- 
tice could lead to toxicity, he empha- 
sized. 

Increased use of nitrogen fer- 
tilizers throughout the dryland Co- 
lumbia basin wheat growing area 
was discussed by M. M. Oveson, su- 
perintendent of the Oregon State 
College Pendleton branch experiment 
station. “Only five years ago”, Ove- 


son said, “there was very little men- 
tion of nitrogen fertilizer in wheat 
production. Today it is the hottest 
subject among the farm peop!e who 
are producing wheat. Many farmers, 
even in the areas of low rainfall, 
are consistently applying nitrogen 
fertilizers with marked increase :n 
yields.” 

At the Pendleton station, ap- 
plication of 30 pounds of available 
nitrogen at seeding time have paid 
off in increased yields in trials which 
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| n Cooper Products 


Finest Emulsions of 
. TOXAPHENE 
ALDRIN + DIELDRIN « CHLORDANE + DDT + BHC 


Backed by 
108 Years of Quality ¥ Service 


Wm. Cooper « Nephews, inc. 


1909 Clifton Avenue + Chicago 14, Iilinois 
Established 1843 


Formulotors * Processors * Pockegers + Branches Throughout the World 
Cooper Delivers the Goods » No Order Too Big or Too Small! 
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CHEMFORM 


BRAND 


FERTILIZER 
a 


Blended Dusts .. . 

3-5 Chemtorm Cotton Dust 

3-10 Chemtorm Cotton Dust 
Concentrates: . . . 

10 Gamma B.H.C. Dust Concentrate 

506 D.D.T. Dust Concentrate 
Custom Grinding and Mixing . . . 

DDT. BHC. Chlordane, Methoxychlor 

Zineb, Fixed Copper 

1# cans, 4-10 bags, 50% bags 

Carload, truckload and I.c.!. shipments 

Prompt delivery — Write for prices 

CHEMICAL FORMULATORS, INC. 


NORTH CHARLESTON WEST VIRGINIA 
“In the Magic Valley” 


| Sulphuric Acid and Fertilizer Plants 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Peet-Grady tests 

C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 

Biological evaluation of agricultural insecti- 
cides 

Evaluation of unknown compounds for in- 
secticidal, fungicidal, and bactericidal 
properties 

Phenol coefhicient determinations 

Chemical determination of insecticides 

Warm-blooded toxicity studies 

Mineral determinations including fluorine 
and other trace elements of nutritional 
importance 

Warfarin assays by chemical and biological 
means 


Write for Details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Phosphoric Acid Ammonia Oxidation 
Ammonium Sulfate Acid Proof Masonry 
We engineer, build and modernize sulphuric acid 

and fertilizer plants of all types and sizes. Before 
you build, expand or modernize your equipment, in 
any of the fields listed here—write for complete 
details concerning our services and recommendations. 
We supply the right answers quickly! No obliga- 
tions, . 


Micotay TiITLesSTAD 


CORPORATION 
New York 18, N.Y. 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Do you have a Personal Subscription to 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


There are numerous coming articles you will 
want to keep for your own. Why not enter 
your personal subscription today, if you've 
not already done so. One year for $3, two 
years $5, in the U. S. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
254 W. 31st St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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have been carried out over the past 
seven years. The increase has aver- 
aged 7.4 bushels, Oveson said 

Out of area visitors who at- 
tended the meeting included J. M. 
Quinn, Los Angeles, president of 
the California Fertilizer association; 
and M. H. McVickar, Washington, 
D. C., National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion agronomust. 


CORN AND FERTILIZER 


(Continued from page 44) 


to total envisioned investment is 
cited for each yield level of each 
case with an assumed price of $1.75 
per bushel. In this case it may be seen 
that at current average yields the 
odds are 23. In other words the po- 
tential income is 23 times as great 
as the cost of operating supplies. 
With increasing fertilization the odds 
continuously decline to slightly over 
5 at the optimum yield of 80 bushels. 
In attempting to persuade the far- 
mer who envisions cost as operating 
supplies to increase fertilization, we 
are in effect asking him to voluntarily 
reduce his odds. This is not a tenable 
position for a salesman! 

In the second instance, how- 
ever, odds continuously improve to 
a yield of 68 bushels. Moreover, it 
is significant to note that profits per 
acre continue to increase to the opti- 
mum yield of 80 bushels at which 
point the enterpriser’s odds are still 
better than at the average yield of 
45 bushels. Selling here would seem 
to be a matter of asking for the 
order. 

In short, it is only when hid- 
den costs are seen and distributive 
costs allocated that it may be real- 
ized that the maximum risk is un- 
dertaken when the decision to raise 
a crop is made and the whole func- 
tion of fertilizer is subsequently to 
minimize that risk by lengthening 
the odds. It is not proposed that elab- 
orate bookkeeping systems be in- 
stalled, but an understanding of cost 
elements and their magnitude is pre- 
requisite to a full appreciation of 
optimum fertilizer use. Fortunately, 
the transition of the American far- 
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mer from a general handy man to a 
specialist employing other specialists 
increasingly involving cash transac- 
tions, his increasing need for capital 
for mechanization, and not least the 
influence cf present taxes are factors 
which are making him increasingly 
cost conscious. **® 


DORMANT SPRAY 


(Continued from page 36) 


particular season has been “pin 
pointed” as the best time to spray. 
This particular point is now under 


investigation. 


Precautions 


ORMANT spraying offers a 
greater safety factor than fol- 


iage treatment as far as sensitive an- 
nual crops are concerned simply be- 
cause the crops are not present dur- 
ing the winter. However, this con- 
centrated spray which is designed to 
kill woody plants can injure peren- 
nial plants off the right-of-way if 
the spray is alllowed to come in con 
tact with them, either by direct ap- 
plication or by drift. Every precau- 
tion should be observed to prevent 
drift desirable 
plants. 


from contacting 


What to Expect 

MALL brush, particularly that 

which is given overall coverage, 
may not produce leaves in the spring 
and may be completely dead by mid 
summer. Tall brush and trees gener- 
ally respond These 
plants frequently leaf out, but grad 
ually begin to die a few weeks after 
spring. 


more slowly 


growth is resumed in the 
Many tall trees have been noted to 
leaves and make 
growth for a short period 
though the bark was loosened at the 
base of the tree and the sapwood 
well disintegrated. The normal split 
ting of the bark and general pro- 
liferation of tissue usually associated 


retain normal 


even 


with foliage treatments does not al- 
ways develop in dormant treatments 
of sprouts unless death is delayed 
for a long enough period in the sum- 
mer to permit some growth. It does, 


however, occur in trees which die 
more slowly 

This treatment has given very 
effective control on 
tested and it may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be as effective as foliage 
applications. It has, in fact, proved 
to be more effective on some resistant 
species. Maples including red maple, 
in particular are quite susceptible to 
basal sprays and usually die quickly 


most species 


in the spring. 


Advantages Named 
HILE dormant brush control 


does not promise to become 
a general replacement for foliage ap 


plication, it has some definite advan- 
tages and specific uses which may be 


summarized as follows: 

1. It provides a safe means 
of controlling brush in areas where 
the proximity of annual crops sensi 
tive to 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T makes fol- 
iage spraying hazardous. 
method 
right-of-way _ pre- 


2. It is an effective 
of maintaining 
viously treated with foliage applica- 
tions which have reduced the stand. 
Here spot spraying of seedlings, and 
resistant species can be carried out 
as part of a maintenance program. 

3. Highway departments, far- 
mers and other groups will find dor- 
spraying a convenient means 
labor for 
of other 


mant 
of utilizing “off season” 
time when the 


work is not so heavy. 


pressure 


4. For custom sprayers, dor- 
mant spraying makes it possible to 
retain personnel trained in chemical 
brush control who would otherwise 
have to be released or transferred 
at the end of the summer. 

3. Areas such as swamps ind 
right-of-way surrounded by crops 
which may he inaccessible during the 
summer, can be readily sprayed dur- 
ing the winter. 

es 


Townsend Issues Booklet 
Dr. G. R. Townsend, Belle 
Glade, Fla., has issued a seven page 
booklet describing services offered 
by his firm. The booklet also dis- 


cusses advantages of field testing 
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Plant Pathologist: Established man- 
ufacturer of agricultural chemicals 
(Eastern location) has opportunity in 
development of new agricultural fung. 
icides, involving laboratory and test- 
ing, requiring thorough knowledge 
and experience in such techniques. 
Applicant (age 30-40 preferred) 
should supply full particulars on edu- 
cation, experience, previous employ- 
ment, the usual personal information, 
and salary desired. Write Box 473, 
221 W. 4ist Street, N. Y. 


Wanted. A sound proposition for the 
development or expansion of an Agri- 
cultural Chemical business. Available 
cash $40,000. Resources $250,000. Ex 
perienced manufacturing executive. 
Address Box No. 554, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Entomologist to take charge of in- 
vestigations in the control of cotton 
bollworms in Africa required. Excel- 
lent opportunity for entomologist with 
experience of cotton pests. Salary 
$4,500 to $5,500 free of tax. Free hous- 
ing and passages for entomologist and 
wife. Three months’ leave per annum 
in Europe or South Africa. Two years* 
contract in the first place. Write stat- 
ing age and full particulars of qualifi- 
cations and experience to Personnel 
Manager, Pest Contro] Ltd., Bourn, 
Cambridge, England. 


“Self-starting” Entomologist for 
growing subsidiary of reputable na- 
tional manufacturer. Experienced, 
well-rounded, individual who can ad- 
vise management, assist salesmen 
through field-trip work, conduct tech- 
nical development on new — old pro- 
ducts. Unique position in that no 
other personne] is now so employed. 
Position has challenge and independ- 
ence of small business with big-busi- 
ness security. Location in the East. 
All replies confidential. Address Box 
No. 556, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Positions Wanted 

Sales Representative — Desires new 
position with manufacturer of agri- 
cultural chemicals At present em 


ployed. Has covered East Central 


states and knows the formulators and 
others in trade well. Five years in 
present sales job with manufacturer 
of basic fungicide and insecticide ma- 
terials. Graduate chemist. Married. 
Prefer eastern location but will go 
anywhere. For further details. write 
Box No. 552, % Agricultural Chem- 
icals. 


Sales Representative: Man age 36 
married, no children, wants sales staff 
job with agricultural chemicals com- 
pany. 5'. years with last employer. 
Past experience includes two years as 
administrative assistant to General 
Manager handling public and indust- 
rial relations and 3 years as chemical 
sales representative. Selling emphasis 
placed on herbicides (plant hormones 
and oxidizing) for pre-emergence and 
contact control, but also sold organic 
and inarganic insecticides and fungi- 
cides and fertilizers. Will travel and 
will accept either foreign or domestic 
location. Address Box No. 553, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Branch Manager: responsible, young 
Ohio man, with successful sales record 
in garden and insecticide industry de- 
sires connection in sales or manage- 
ment. Formerly, associated with Stan- 
dard Oil subsidiary marketing small- 
package chemicals to hardware, nur- 
sery, & department stores. Experi- 
ence in assisting jobber salesmen with 
merchandising suggestions; training 
new personnel; addressing dealer 
groups; and selling both newspaper 
ads and radio time to retailers. Clean 
record; eligible for immediate rehire. 
Address Box No. 555, % Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Opens New K.C. Office 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manu 
facturing Company has opened a new 
district sales offce in Kansas City. 
This will be Pennsalt’s central sales 
and service headquarters for Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska. Head- 
ing this organization will be Cecil B. 
Roberts as district sales manager. A 
representative will be at this office 
to handle bulk agricultural chemicals 
For the time being, however, distri 
bution of bulk heavy 
chemicals in this territory 


materials and 
industrial 
will continue to be through existing 
district offices 

Mr. Roberts joined Pennsalt in 
1941 as a salesman 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Cc It in ref to spray injury { 


and damage, claims, i imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, ; 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Pale Alto, California 3 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Sixty-third Floor, Chrysler Building 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 4-1677 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 
P. ©. Box 356 
Belle Glode, Fleride 


N. Y. Fertilizer Migr. Dies 

Eugene R. Martino, 59, 
founder and head of Eugene Mar- 
tino & Son, Inc., manufacturers and 
distributors of fertilizer, Hicksville, 
L. I, New York, died July 16. He 
founded the firm in 1938 and his son, 
Louis, is expected to carry on the 
business. 

. 


Laake to Costa Rican Job 
Dr. Ernest W. Laake, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
appointed to assist the Costa Rican 
Government in the development and 
utilization of methods to control live 
stock parasites under the Point Four 


program, it has been announced 
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Aluminum Company of America . July 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 24 
American Cyanomid Co. July 
American Phytopathological Society ..... 88 
Antara Products, Division of General 

Dyestuff Corp. ; . = 
Ashcroft-Wilkinson Co. 23, 50 
Attapulgus Clay Co. July 
Boker, H. J. & Bro. 58 
Bagpak Division, International Paper Co. 4 
Baughman Mfg. Co. July 
Bean, John, Division, Food Machinery 

and Chemical Corp. July 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 28 
Bradley & Boker 95 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. . 74 
Chase Bag Co. July 
Chemical Construction Corp. 5 
Chemical Corporation of Colorado 6,7 
Chemical Formulators, Inc. 98 
Cohutta Tale Co. 98 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 54 
Cooper, Wm. & Nephews, Inc. 97 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 100 
Davison Chemical Corp. 62 
de Ong, Dr. E. ®. July 
Dow Chemical Co. 80 
Floridin Co. July 
Fulton Bog & Cotton Mills July 
Geigy Co. 79, 81,83 
General Chemical Division, Allied 

Chemical & Dye Corp. July 
Glendon Pyrophyllite Co. . sialon 88 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. July 
Heckathorn & Co. July 
Hercules Powder Co. 4th Cover 
Hymon, Julius & Co. . 27 
Innis, Speiden & Co. _... . 94 
International Minerals and Chemical 

Corp. : ° 3rd Cover 
Johns-Manville Corp. 52 
Johnson, C. S. Co. July 
Kolker Chemical Works, Inc. 18 
Koppers Co. July 
Kraft Bag Co. W 
lion Oil Co. 17 
Marietta Concrete Corp. 88 
Mclaughlin Gormley King Co. 89 
Mercantile Agencies Export Co. 94 


Michigan Chemical Corp. ................... 93 
Monarch Manutacturing Works, Inc. . 96 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ........ pakanes 20 


National Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n. 78 
Naugatuck Chemikal Division, U. S. 


Rubber Co. .. , 60, 94 
Nicolay-Titlestad Corp. 98 
Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc 56 
Penick, S. B. & Co. July 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. July 
Pennsylvanic Salt Manufacturing Co... 12 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 92 
Phillips Chemical Co. 21 


Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., 
Division of Pittsburgh Coke and 


Chemical Co. ..... 4 
Potash Company of America : 9 
Poulsen, A. E. & Co. 25 
Powell, John & Co. 2nd Cover 
Prentiss Drug and Chemical Co. 8 


Raymond Pulverizer Division, Com- 
bustion Engineering-Superheater, 


Inc. 3 
Reade Manufacturing Co. . July 
Riedeburg Theodore Associates 100 
Rohm & Hoos Co. July 
Shell Chemica! Corp. 64, 86 
Spencer Chemical Co. — 
Spraying Systems Co. . 90 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 48 
Stauffer Chemical Co. .... . July 
Sturtevant Mill Co. . July 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 16 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. . ~. 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. — 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 46 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. 100 
Union Bay & Paper Corp. 72 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 68 
U. S. Potash Company July 
U. S. Steel Corp. 84 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 9! 
Velsicol Corp. 10 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 46 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 19 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 98 


Woudhuysen, H. L. & Associates a 
Young Machinery Corp. ——— 
Zonolite Co. . July 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked carefully but 
mo responsibility can be assumed for any omission) 
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New Weed Control Film 
Region 3 of the Bureau of 
Reclamation has released a 16 mm 
color-sound motion picture on mod- 
ern methods of chemically controlling 
weeds in irrigated areas. Entitled 
“Controlling Weeds on_ Irrigation 
Systems”, the film was produced pri- 
marily for the benefit of operating 
personnel, irrigation superintendents 
and managers, maintenace crews and 
others. Running about 30 minutes, 
the film shows problems that weeds 
can cause on the ditch banks and in 
channels and drains, and shows the 
need for controlling these weeds. 
* 
Bemis Shifts Five 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. St. Louis, 
has announced several management 
and sales appointments. 

P. J. Hewitt, formerly sales 
manager of the Peoria multiwall 
plant, has been promoted to assis- 
tant manager. He began his career 
with Bemis in 1916. W. F. Mulvaney 
succeeds Mr. Hewitt as sales manager 
after serving as assistant sales mana- 
ger since last year. He joined the 
company in 1939. 

H. O. Parrant, formerly in 
charge of the Bemis sales office at 
Phoenix, has been appointed sales 
manager at Los Angeles. He became 
a member of the company’s sales 
force at Kansas City in 1926. His 
successor as the firm's representative 
in Phoenix is L. P. Sempek. At the 
Memphis plant, the new sales mana- 
ger is S. T. Newton. 

” 


Kerrigan Honorary L.L.D. 


James J. Kerrigan, president of 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., was the 
recipient of an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from National Uni- 
versity of Ireland conferred July 12. 
The degree was awarded at a special 
ceremony at the university in Dublin, 
Ireland, and was attended by Mrs. 
Kerrigan and their children. Mr. Ker- 
rigan has been associated with Merck 
for the past 44 years, becoming pres- 
ident several years ago, during which 
time the company became one of the 
world’s leading producers of chem- 
icals. 
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Tale Ends... 


HAT'S in a name? We re a loan, he might say to the banker, 
W cently learned the name of “Drop Dead,” upon being asked 
an insecticide firm at Long Beach, about his job. Most bankers wouldn't 
Calif., the “Drop Dead Co.” This like the inference. But at least the 
brings up the possibility of numer name is unique, and the company’s 
ous interesting situations, such as title should certainly be remembered 
the would-be customer who might ty anyone who hears or reads it 
telephone the office only to be greeted ° 
with, “Good morning Drop To guard against “warm 
Dead™ or, should an employee water cycles,” the Compania Ad 
of the company make application for ministratora del Guano, semi-ofhcial 


Out,-cnd how! 


w" tennis shots, like misdirected advertising, usually end 


up “out"’, in sharp contrast to advertising directed to specific 
markets to be sold. For example, if you would sell and keep 
selling in the field of chemicals for agricultural use—as well as 
allied products useful to this market, you will get no ‘‘outs” by 


advertising regularly in 
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254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


agency for developing deposits of 
guano in Peru, has affected a mass 
migration of some 20 million guano 
birds to safer quarters by a series of 
“artificial islands’ made by erecting 
walls across promontories. An article 
in Time, July 9, describes the reasons 
for this action. 

Off the coast of Peru, cold 
water wells up from the sea bottom, 
bringing with it nutrients to sup 
port millions of fish on which the 
guano birds feed. When for any 
reason, such as a shift of wind or 
ocean currents, warm water comes to 
the area, the fish disappear and the 
birds ;starve. Such cycles occurred 
in 1891 and again in 1925 with dis- 
astroug effects. This year such an oc- 
currence threatened again, with the 
sea growing warm and fish becoming 
scarce. But instead of migrating to 
southern Peru where they would fall 
prey to many natural enemies (as 
they did in past cycles), the birds 
found sanctuary in the “islands” 
which the company had prepared 
Here the birds can roost, safe from 
land enemies, and with the cold sea 
surrounding them full of fish 

The extent to which the coun- 
try has tried to develop its guano 
bociness is indicated by the fact that 
armed guards patrol the small islands 
where the birds live. Human egg-rob- 
bers are thus discouraged, as are the 
guano bird’s natural enemies such 
as cordors and vultures. The com- 
pany has erected walls at the top of 
cliff’s so that the birds must take off 
at a sharp angle rather than a slop- 
ing, foot-dragging ascent which 
would probably brush guano into 
the sea. The law prevents ships from 
blowing whistles in the area, since 
such a noise would startle the birds, 
send them into the air in an excited 
mass, and thus waste their droppings 


in the sea 


That such careful treatment 
has paid off is seen in the production 
figures. In 1909, the year the com 
pany was formed to develop guano 
deposits, the crop was only 77,000 
tons. Last year it amounted to 240, 


800 tons (nearly $15 million) 
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High (rade 


International phosphates 


Phosphate for 
the Manufacture of Complete Plant Foods 


Natural Ground Rock Phosphate 
for Direct Application to the Soil 


Phosphate for 
the Manufacture of Industrial Chemicals 


Ample resources for prompt deliveries 

of lorge t ges from int nonal's 

modern mines and plants in Florida at 

Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mul- 

berry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasont 
and Woles. 


ging 
> A: woeaalec mal 
so 
PHOSPHATE Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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This new, 24-page book summarizes the latest information on 
toxaphene insecticides, including their use against cotton insects, 
livestock pests, alfalfa insects, cutworms and armyworms, grass- 
hoppers, peanut insects, and many others. The book also contains 
valuable information on residues. If you have not received your 
copy, or require additional copies, write to: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


mmecoereorateo 


Noval Stores Dept., 970 Morket Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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